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AND DICTAT ORSHIPS* 


Ui niversity ity of Nebr 


le” at | some time 


during dels history. Dictatorship has been a common and recurrent _ 


- form of | this ty pe o of rule. 1 .! Among some ancient - peoples, a a dictator 
provided for under certain conditions by the constitution; in the over- 
4 


: ag whelming p proportion n of instances, however, the would-be | Siceunee, usually 
with the assistance of a clique or party, , and at the opportune time, seized _ tt . 
power which he wielded arbitrarily. In most cases, such dictatorial power wie 
has been held i in an unorthodox, irregular, illegal, o or -extralegal | manner, _ 
; the post facto invention on of si ‘some fiction 1 of regularity « or ‘constitutionality, ¢ or 


by belated involving s some strained constitutional interpretation. 


ppeared, 
their ‘unique regional differences, their and the conditions 
ane _as reflected concretely in their cultural traits and patterns. This is what one _ 
expect natural within the even those of ‘the same 


* Presented to the American Sociological Society at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 29,1939. 
1 See Jacques Bainville , Dictators, London, 1937; E. E. Kellett, The Story -y of Dictatorship, 
York, 1937; Albert Carr, Juggernaut: The Path of Dictatorship, New Y: 
Other articles of the present writer already published are: “The Causal and Contributory 
Factors of Dictatorship,” Sociol. and Soc. Res., Sept-Oct. 1939, 3-21; “The Typical Life 
of Forces »March, 1939 303-3095 “The he Effects of 
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ies! type of dictatorship selected fro he World War, from Latin America me — att 
Middle Ages and up postwar Europe and the Near E 
since the Mi h centuries, and from postwar Europe — 
19th and 2oth centuries, contemporary dictatorships have reves 
These various historical and contemporary ¢ ned by their own particular 
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Crisis Situation. The members of human societies are to 
a of crises to which adjustment. be Crises wid 


as financial depression, invasion, war, ‘revolution, civil» 
se flk depletion the breakdown of strategic institutions, and so on. 


"affected processes a es and social st structures s profoundly, but there i is avail- 
able very little competent and comprehensive analysis, either sr of the p process- 


es involved 0 or the ¢ ‘group padjustments necessitated by them. An attempt w will 


material now 

“a certain degree ree of disorder, confusion and inadequate functioning of of the 


or society | functions perfectly. In fact, w we must look t to Utopias = — 


a 


“social machinery appears to be endemic i in all societies. Certainly no group 
bi 


- tive to o existing institutions and conditions. Most social process es are car 
ried o1 on with fairly satisfactory results, there i is no general feeling of t unrest 


Tx 


4 7 or insecurity or r dislocation, and there are no demands for radical measures _ 


ug of readjustment o or willingness to support them. Like the human body, hu- A 
q ‘man societies can and must endure many minor ailments and much tinker 


~ While one cannot definitely determine the precise point at which what 


might be c called ‘normal’ ’ disorder and confusion becomes abnormal, it 


an be said that a society must have a considerable amount t of breakdow ne 
in its. existing machinery t to ) produce a crisis situation. We 
we have a striking: excess s of incapacity, inefficiency, bs 


clocamatanns, however ee is a crisis unless it is so defined by human beings; 
... the individuals involved must either be aware ies the wage which i is 
ally present or else must believe that danger is present. | . oa 
The social crisis is due to the disintegration, the oves.caynd expansion of 


or more of the strategic parts of the social system. _ The disintegration — 


7 Cf. Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of ae as New: York, 1938. 


this paper are the crises which develop se 
ay nt of view of this pap 
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OR 


externa 


occur with great rapidity and throw ie people 


elements making for social disorganization h have ‘precipitated and the trend 
has reached é a climactic st stage. The social structure. seems to be disorganized; 
ay series s of problems present themselves \ which seemingly a are insoluble by the 
old or existing social | machinery—at least, i in its disorganized state. There 
me. serious disturbance of the habits, customs, values, and working life- 
patterns of the group. The functional efficiency of existing institutions and _ 
the conventional patterns of control are lessened or lost entirely. The old ; 


=! control personnel, deep i in its ruts of tradition and established | practice, i 


unable to cope with t the situation. 
a Then the time comes when the romp defines the situation as a crisis, 

tensions heighten to the breaking point, suppressed fears become panic, 

Bs. everyone is aware of insecurity, but is helpless. 

into the world of the unknown; they are at their wits’ end. The Rar 


and expected has been replaced by: the extraordinary and 1 unexpecte d. Fear 
becomes widespread; confusion: and disorder ler reign; morale disintegrates. 


Many —, crises are induced. Chaos seems to threaten. Problems of 


oup solidarity, and welfare become of paramount importance. 
The pea of irrational and precipitate action are greatly increased. T he 


a suffering people want escape or r release { from the crisis situation. Matters 


cannot be allowed to become worse; they must, if rif ‘possible, become better. ee 


There i is a demand for : solutions, for order, fixity, and security, anda tangi- 


ble, even though temporary, of action. The 


The Demand for R unprecedented 


organization cannot be ‘prepared for in the organization of the societ ty. 


- Hence, ina crisis situation, , the g: group | finds itself w unable to effect a collective 
- solution of the. highly « complicated problem « of reo reorganization. At the same 


Baers there is the apparent need of concentrating power and control in | 
rder to centralize planning and facilitate orderly and constructive pro- 
ures. The situation takes on the characteristics ofa military emergency. . 


e entire community 


so 
irr 


is In brief, a system of behavior? must be. estab- 


The people are — 


oy whether the incubation of factors has been ae or "fairly sudden, oi 


IBRARULS 


eventually destroy the old equilibrium. Du event, the 
people become conscious of the situation. On the concatena~ | 

— 

— 

— 

ictatorial powers, not only when war comes, but when a national emergency is 


a 
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lished. A aperong and fearsome mass in time of crisis is nearly a 
, to give over control to anyone who 
to wield it T his situation, in turn, both demands and pro- 


: vides the opportunity f for a leader or a a cohesive minority group w which a 
a a ready-made formula of ‘social procedure : and which promises a a dyn: 


- by invitation or by insinuation of themselves into 


‘the 


often “more than n outweigh the benefits of liberty jin the | ‘opinion the 


-@ 


Crises Preceding Dictatorship. every ‘examined 
s been preceded by a period of confusion | and emergency which termi-— 


ated i in crisis. In the times preceding the ancient Greek and Sicilian dicta 
‘a note class antagonisms, civil war, ever- present threats of bar- 
barian i invasions, economic : distress, riv al « cities, widespread violence. Pre- - 


as ceding the Romans—Marius, Sulla, Caesar, and Augustus—there was civil 
road war and foreign invasion, unequal distribution of wealth, mongrel and hun- 


populations, poverty, devastation, piracy and brigandage, expensive, 


and not often successful wars, riv rival cliques, sensational | intrigue, revolts of 
gladiators and slaves, riots, conspiracies, and | massacres. In the “age: of 
"7 despots” ’ in the f fourteenth to the sixteenth th centuries, » we find « eastern and 
Se — Europe a aflame | with the Hussite revolt, the « oncoming Turks were 
ening Europe, and everywhere there was unrest and ferment; civil. a 


tween Guelf and Ghibelline, between city- -states, and 


_ plebeians and aristocracy flourished. T he quarter century preceding C Crom-— 
well’ s dictatorship i is a story 0 of ‘struggle | between king and commons, , dis- 
solution of Parliaments, violations of the Petition of Rights, “unsuccessful 
military exploits, religious s strife , insurrection in Ireland, strife between — 


_ king and Parliament, and successive ite wars. From a bankrupt treasury, aa 
a monarc 


one comes to Richelieu’ 's  absolutistic Behind — 
Robespierre and Napoleon Bonaparte, there i is ; the whole 1 train of events 
which precipitated the French Revolution, and the confusion of the Revolu- 
tion itself, with its conflict between Jacobins and Cordeliers, Girondists 
and Constitutionalists, its Reign of Terror, its defeated armies under = 
rectory, its coalition of powers against France, not to mention increased 
poverty, recurrent mob rule, and eternal confusion . Louis — 


taxation, economic — 


| 
of social life. In times of disorder and distress, the benefits derived aa 
im 
W. E. Rappard, The Crisis of Democracy, 1-28, Chicago, 1938. S dur 


CRISES AND DICTATORSHIPS 
sion, the revolution o: of 1848, and much political b bungling by Coveignat an and BS: 
The Latin American n dictators almost without e: exception ¢ came into 
‘ during c crisis or times of em emergency— —civil war ar and rampant factionalism, © 
plotting Funtas, invasion or threat of invasion, revolution, machinations 
national finances, feeble and existing 


of the c crises preceding the different dictatorships, an- 
, mediaeval and modern, varied considerably , as did the dictatorships 
themselves, all reveal certain common types of social disintegration. 
In this first stage of dictatorship,'® we usually find most of the ¢ following 
unsettling factors in operation: (1) economic weakness and dislocation, in 
- the form of depression, inflation, bad harvests, shortages of the the ‘necessities ‘a 
\- a f life, impaired st standards of f living, frightened capitalists. s and business 
hesitant: to undertake new y enterprises ¢ or to continue with: the old; = 
Las a prostrating or ‘ “multilated” victory, or the state 
of a postwar period; (3) revolution or civil war, or the threat of either, — 
violent class cleavages, hatreds a and cl clashes, and the ‘shaky condition of the 


es classes; (4) the breakdown or or serious impairment of of political i insti- * 
tutions, , weak and | vacillating rulers, the loss of confidence i in | the existing 
_ governmental ag agencies, ‘the multiplication of factions and parties, or the 


illiteracy or ineptitude of the as a whole; and(s) personal" 


he close relationship between revolution and 1 dictatorship should be 
noted particularly. As cases in 1 point, we we might n mention the dictatorships | ae 
as of Cromwell, Napoleon | Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, numerous Latin- 
Vx. the Russian dictatorships, and, to a degree, that of 
= During and after a revolution, the moderates, first in control, make 
mistakes. One faction after ‘another is in control. T he 


peevailing before or 
10 See my “The Ty nical Life Cycle Social Forces, March, 1 1939, 303-309. 
See also Crane Brinton, op. 39-$2, 236-242, New York, 1938. 


a 
= ators of and travail—soc it all. A 
he postwar dictators haos and trava ave lived through 
capitalized the fost of us have live: has further in 
that unhappy 
iy 
> 


| 
the | hope a and confidence which preceded a and ‘accompanied 


- insurrection have’ evaporated. The people have no more revolt in them. 
After the revolution has thus there is bleak the 


known i is disintegrating; ;they a byw vast cy 
_ menaces. The fear which befalls people i in such « circumstances is paralyzing; _ 
it leaves no. room for action. Self-assertive tendencies are inhibited or 
. se to be entirely futile. Sources of information are inaccessible; program: 4 
of action cannot be formed or initiated in any known a and tried manner. = 
rs fact, dictatorship > practically presupposes a condition of crisis and 
emergency ‘prior to its establishment. Without crisis ‘the dictatorship 
would be nor . If the crisis situation did not exist, 
is quite r me that the ordinary constitutional governors 
or admini unctioning through the standard and estab- 4 
ontrol. Everything w would be running smoothly; people 


sti 
machinery o 
would not fe 1 distraught « or insecure; propagandists would sing in vain 


4 their s siren sor ng of revolutionary change in ins itutions and location 
would staunchly resist a -extralegal assumption o of 


ve SENSES 


England has had i in its litany this supplication: ‘ “From famine, from | battle 


and m murder and from sudden « 1 death, from all seditions, privy ‘conspiracy 
an and rebellion, —_ Lord weonery ¥ If the Good Lord seems to be rather 


— in time of crisis, a lesser deliverer_ 
rheis given hisopportunity. 
At such t times, temporarily se set aside their devotion to their 
constitutions ons and their normal political in institutions. 1s. In order to > weather 


‘the c crisis” and r restore e order and routine, they have deliberately asked a 


was conspicuously impaired, an ambitious ‘man, often a ‘man on 


. dictator i in time of crisis or emergency. In Thessaly of the fourth century 
» the of was technically one or dictatorial 


Te, 


ke 
| 
the 
der 
a 
ay strong and sometimes a wise and experienced man, or small clique, om 
created the demand for a deliverer; in the latter case, crisis wa ¥ by 
ice 


In the ancient Roman Republic, the e “dictator” was a a recognized official 


legally appointed to to deal with a a crisis $0 ‘exceptional and so pressing tha 


could not be dealt with by | ordinary governmental agents operating 
through familiar constitutional forms. These emergencies most frequently — 
_ grew out of the threat of invasion, civil strife, financial disaster, or ad- 


ministrative deadlock. At such times, the citizens ns voluntarily surrendered ; 
their liberties to a strong m man 1. The ‘Senate decreed ‘@ suspension ‘of the i 


- ordinary | checks and balances of the « constitution and the c consuls w were or- 

e 7s dered by the Senate to appoint one person to whom was given absolute 
power (imperium) for the duration of the crisis. It was thus a regular con- 


hs ‘Let the public sa safety be the first law. on 


The « was in 1 solemn, legal fashion, by: means of a special 
ceremony held in the dead of night. Though the power was absolute, the 
tenure was temporary. When the task was completed, the constitutional. 
— of control ; and administration were again put into effect. Thus, a 
‘> Rome’ army was t threatened with, destruction | by the / Aequians, the 
immediately appointed the venerable Cincinnatus: (519-439 B 


“4 grand old p patrician, as dictator. He ‘gathered a a Roman army, surrounded — 
‘3 captured the enemy, fo yoke of submission, ee 
_returned his army to Rome i in ‘triumph, laid office, and after a 


total lapse of sixteen days again enjoyed the retirement of his farm. iy 


During the ‘three centuries, beginning with B. c. when en the office was 
first established , and ending with the last ‘instance of its use it in 1 201 B.C 


Rome had | eighty-eight dictatorships. These dictators could ‘not retain 
_ office beyond the legal term of the consuls by whom ‘they were appointed, — = 


‘nor in any event could they function for more than six months. At the 


expirat ion of their term, an accounting | of their acts had to be made 


_ the ‘Senate. Thus, while acting extraconstitutionally, t they \ were doing so 
by ec ‘constitutional mandate in order ‘to preserve the constitution This old 


“constitutional” dictatorship—the original form, incidentally—practically_ 
came to an end with the Hannibalic W jars. 


greater po portion of the unorthodox, unconstitutional, or self. 
sppoin nted dictators were gratefully accepted by the people as saviors and 
; ers. After t the Battle of . ceed which brought a century of chaos — 


4H, RB. Spencer, inG. S. Ford, Dictatorship i in the Modern World, 84, Minneapolis, 1935; 
W. Gomme, he ‘Roman Republic,” in European Civilization, vol. Il, 133, New York, 


19355 C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Gesernment and Politics, 210-212, New 


— 
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to a close, the —_—e Senate, with the approval of the people, accepted | 
2 Octavius as the revered chief. Presently, he was made imperafor for life ; 
__ and was offered the dictatorship which he refused but which he exercis ed, . 
‘4 nevertheless. After matters in Florence had been going from bad to worse __ 
_ for generations and collapse v was impending, Cosimo de Medici, « one e of the . 
leading citizens, on October 6, 1434, was hailed by people and govern 
as s “the ¢ patriot whom the Republic. delighted to honor.” Tn 1649, 
a a nearly everybody in England was agreed that the one hope for a a strong * 
. and stable government rested on Oliver Cromwell. When Napoleon Bona 
parte had himself made First Consul on the 18th Brumaire, after ten year rs 
oof turbulence, France was willing to submit its destiny to. his mastery. — 
“After the bloody days of June, 1848, Louis Napoleon was called back aa 


France. During the next three j years, though | opposed by the 1e deputies, he 


‘was permitted to entrench himself. On December 2, 1852, he was’ pro- 


tyrant, organized order out of On March 1, 1920, 


Hungarian National Assembly, after war and Bolshevism, 
Horthy a as ‘Protector of the Magyar Republic. ” Though Mussolini, like’ 
“many another ¢ dictator “dressed” ” the situation in his” own wn behalf, the 
‘Italians accepted him. W hy ? Because he a acted and ga gave t the p people | to 
understand ‘that he was halting anarchy and establishing order. In De- 
-cember, 1923, Kemal Atatiirk, who had already distinguished himself by 
brilliant military elected president and allowed to set 
up one of the most ‘notably c constructive dictatorships of modern times. 
1923, ‘Reza. Khan of Iran, after a a series of order-producing military 
political successes, “resigned a: as | Secretary of W ar. T he inhabitants of 
q various provinces and cities rose em masse demanding that he withdraw 5 
: his resignation, which he did. Soon he made himself Prime Minister. 
owe December 13, 1925, he was appointed Reza Shah Pahlevi and the Pahlevi — 
a ‘dynasty became possessor of the Persian Peacock Throne. It is generally — 
conceded | that the establishment of Primo de Rivera’s « dictatorship i 
“Spain o on September 13, 1923, met with h the approval of ‘the majority of 
the people, and if submitted to the Cortes, it would have been constitution-_ 
ally adopted. When old General Josef Pilsudski rode into Warsaw on the a ‘i 
morning of May 12, 1926, to stop he called the “suicidal fooling,” — 
, and 


‘the lower middle classes behind him. Early i in 1928, ‘the ‘thirty-nine year 
=. of finance, Dr. Oliviera Salazar, was invited to the Portu- bel 


4 


a 


| 
a 
é 
In 1814, Krancia of ‘Paraguay was chosen dictator by J 
assembly and three years later he was made “perpetual” dictator. After 
i 
— 


dictat 
Abel’s German c case the period from. 
=em | War to the time when Hitler came into power, reveal the longing of the 
people for a strong man to unify their divided and chaotic sentiment and — il 
action. 16 On January 30, 1933, when Adolf Hitler appointed Chancellor 
- of the Reich, he was accepted by t the majority of the people who in turn a 
receptive ‘to Nazi agitation. WwW hen General Metaxas, the 


Premier, was faced on August 4, 1936, with the > painful n necessity ‘of choos- 
= between anarchy and dictatorial control, he decided upon the latter. — 
a a In general, peop parties welcomed the change, accepted his author- 


with relief, and. hoped that he would rule with an iron will, 


In times of social disorganization, ‘such as have been outlined above, a 
dictatorship i is. form ofc coercive accommodation i in 1 which a reign 


of concentrated power is established which inflicts. its control upon: 
whole population. The prospective deliverer is 0 


he “Leadership Principle.” related t to is the un 


ying significance of leadership per se in crisis. s. Personalities, as Sims os 


the most elemental forces that ‘society knows. When policies, 


Programs, or established s social people dissolve t their e emo-— 


impasse. Not only a are the feelings and desires of the 
group focused “upon a a solution, but ‘the: confused, multiple counsel is 
silenced by a a single authoritative voice and che conflicting procedures 
_ submerged by a a single clearcut, audacious line of action. At’ such times, 
pat people invariably not only accept but even welcome the i imperious ‘ “strong 
- man” with his reassuring self-confidence, his willingness and readiness to. 


decisions by his own fiat. Underlying this is the 
” Loewenstein. | makes: the « observation that 


“Sesdership works automatically by its inherent | 

“comes a sort of abstract force dissociated from its er? embodiment, and the 

_ ascendancy of the leader 1 is easily established. [Again] . . . the person of the “leader” 


ne M rs 0 fn unive 


crisis. all this time and to this day, they h shay 


Newell L. Sims, “Swing of Change,” Social May 
Karl Loewenstein, “Autocracy verst versus Democracy in Europe,’ 


Sci. Rev., A -58 
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we note that he becomes an almost mystical 


of authority, leadership, a and national greatness. In v various dictatorships, 


there has been a a tendency | to look 1 upon the dictator as a Messiah, to de- 


velop a a ruler cult, and to. deify the dictator. In "years Mussolini, 
‘na Atatiirk, Pilsudski, Lenin, and weed have i 
: “their people as Messiahs, and so ac 


in face of disaster. [She i is of the belief that] The c cult of the dictator in the modern 
state seems to have as its foundation the same impulse or nein as the deification 2. 


of the Hellenistic monarchs and of Augustus. 


In this: connection » Rostovzeff convinced that, the cult of Augustus 


grew up spontaneously and w was not imposed f from above.? 2 There i is much 
justification for the article published a few ye years ago o with the sug; suggestive g 
title, “ Stalin as Ikon.” Modern scholars are of the belief that the deifica- 
; tion of leaders ‘has not been simply a form | of flattery, but has arisen in- 


‘Part from a genuine psychological impulse. ‘ae 


a The official Propaganda itself of many dictatorships sus suggests ‘that iin 
a desire ‘for a powerful and irrepressible ruler. ‘Not only, does it not 


refrain from. calling attention to the overw vhelming | position of the dictator; 


— actually ex aggerates his all- pervading influence, and asserts the joy, — 7 
the dignity the worth of obeying him.” Thus do the distraught and 


y, an — ws 4auU 


humiliated indiyiduals merge t themselves wi with something v which is is assertive, 


| 

his tendency is crystalllized ‘in the titles assumed or given— —titles. 

which stimulate loyalty, focus allegiance, an make childlike submission © 


a joy a as well as a duty. 1 ‘hus, Caesar was made consul, dictator for life, 
cd and Pontifex Maximus; Octavius was made princeps and then “Augustus” 

(the revered) ; Cosimo de Medici was called “Pater Patriae” after his death; 

‘Cromwell was given the title “ L ord Protector” for life; Mussolini i is” a 


be: exe 
Duce’ and Hitler i is “der Fiihrer”; Kemal Atatiirk j in was given en the 


> 


ee of Venezuela | was given the ill-deservec tee, “El Benemerito” 


Appropriating ti the Crisis. W hile ‘there lways | are ambitious ‘men who 
CEES 
to grasp personal power, achieving it ordinarily is a rather slow 
process. Most ; societies in normal times have regular r routines for selecting | 
18 See S. Case, The Millennial Hope, Chicago, 
19 Diana Spearman, “‘The Psychological Background of Dictatorship” (British) Sociol. 
7 5 


20 « Augustus,” Unio. of Wis. Studies in Lang. and Lit., No. 15, 1922. 


| | 4 
| 
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imperious, all-promising deliverer, the business of appropriating the c crisis 
4 by an ambitious and often unscrupulous would-be dictator i 


with | the “people co to “expect anything and to. follow ar an 


is greatly facili- 
 tated.?8 But even then, the crisis situation does not automatically produce — 
— dictatorship. From the Greek Ty rants to Franco, the gr greater proportion is 
of the dictatorships have been caused quite as ; much by tl the tactics of the 7 
* would- be dictator and his clique 0 or party as by the crisis conditions. Most — 
dictators, dominated by their “‘will to be dictator,” have deliberately sought | 
i power. Furthermore, they have been able cleverly to seize and capitalize 


existing conditions, “manipulate, ‘direct ct and crystallize them, exaggerate 
+ them, or even foment or revive crisis conditions, in order te create a de- 
mand for their own : particular brand of i incisive and arbitrary saviorhood, 


or to justify it.24 It is quite conceivable in many cases, notably in the c. case | 
of Russia, ‘Traly, and Germany among the recent dictatorships, that half 


the emergency would have disappeared | if the would-be dictator had com-_ 


manded his shrieking followers to cease se their nefarious activities. 
cant also is the -diabolically clever enlistment of hatred against a minority 
F which has long si served a as. a traditional sc scapegoat, or the presentation asa 
whipping dog of some new béte noir within or without the group. ‘This 
safely channelizes antipathetic emotions and deflects attention from “nie 


Especially to be emphasized is the: fact tl that the: -be dictator ‘has 


pr ressure and action groups, often including semiprivate armies and ly 

Cromwell’s New Model Army, Napoleon’s army groups, the 

wanting Louis Napoleon, the Bolsheviks in Russia, the Fascist bands of 
Italy, Pilsudski’s s ‘“Defensive,” the Nazi bands in Germany, and the 
ope Spain, are b but cases ir in point. t. Such groups ¥ work for the dictator- 

Pale ship a and i its causative ye revolution; ; they direct the crisis toward dictatorship. ee 
ce T hey are relatively small, well- consninal, single-minded, well- disciplined, — 

and readily maneuvered. Being dominated by a feeling of “‘special election,” 


oe often fanatically devoted to the leader, and conscious of ¢ a definite purpose, a 


— 


they are a able to make quick and final decisions, a act decisively , push — 


and ‘ “take over” r rather easily. They thus make possible the 


t of f that “ brilliant’ initial success in “ “restoring order” whichis 


~ confusion and their sense of being; at fault. People c 
See my “Causal and Factors 
Sept t.-Oct. 1939, 20-21. 
R. Brooks, op. cit 


Th know that t in a Crisis situation the ‘sufferers s seek — from | a 


hd 
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for long to think of thenesbons 3 in n the latter light; to do so. would be to ac. 
ee a cuse themselves of ineptness, failure, and bungling. Still less can they « allow” 
a’ themselves t to o be c considered such by competing peoples. To embrace a bold : 
Se leader and | accept his flamboyan ant ideology is a means ‘of compensating fo for 
_ By their ideologies, the would-be dictators sooth the reer : 


ae 


— ws 4eau 


“cure’ ” their panicky state mind and of flatter well 


such phrases a as Napoleon “Grand Louis Napo- 


—leon’s “Restoration | of the Empire,” the Americans’ “Liberation,” 
“Unification,” “La Restauracion,” ‘Pacification, ” “Causa Rehabilitadora,’ 


Bolshevik’s “Dictatorship of the Proletariat, ” Bethlen’ s “Hungary for 


the Magyars,” Mussolini’ s “The Resurrection of Ancient , United, VW WwW orld- 


4 Controlling Rome,” Kemal Atatiirk’s “Modernization on of “Turkey” and his “ 

“Turkey for the Tr rks,”’ Pilsudski’ s “Polonization” and ‘ ‘National Re- 

construction,” and ‘Hitler’ Gleichschaltung and his “ Chosen people” 


The final confirmation of the fact tha that dictatorship usually j is seized i is 
evidenced i in the almost universal use of the ¢ coup « dq’ état. 2° Under “cover of 
“crisis, while the crowds mill and muddle, the crucial ‘governmental 
iy military offices are taken over r forcibly, ’ usually with some spectacular and * 


dramatic gesture—Pisistratus- seizing the Acropolis, Sulla 


Rome, Caesar crossing the Rubicon, Cromwell forcibly dissolvin Parlia- 

"ment, ‘Napoleon overthrowing the Directory « on the 18th Brumaire, Gomez 
taking | possession of Miraflores s Palace, Kemal Atatiirk deliberately setting 


up a a new gov vernment at Ankara, Mussolini’ “March on n Rome” (himself 


ina a wagon lit), Pilsudski entering W arsaw and stopping the “fooling,” 


Hitler’ s dissolution of the Reichstag on February 1, 1933, Metaxas march- = 
cae ing the Army into Athens and dissolving P. Parliament on August 5, 1936. 


"These men wht ) engineer coups drat a are >not bothered _ by theories of demo- 


cratic - equality or legality of action or by policies of f moderation; they a are 
ruthless extremists with a complete contempt for the inhibitions and 
which serve serve > other men men as ideals. are or as 


= 


the whole, v we like t to it or not, ‘they 
abler than those necessary it in more times. men can fit into 


n organize e chaos must be 
a genius of a sort. So these me isis and become dictator 
ca 


combine diabolical cle ce, the love for i 
H.R.S “Coup d’ état,” IV: s08-s10, Ency. 
i. 27 Op. cit., 190. See also H. R. Spencer, op. cit., 508-510, and my article on “ 


un 
‘| 
: 
im 4 
dor 
| 
peg 
| 
|g 


. ie a bent toward s strategy, and fanatical idealism, along 
7 ith hard-shelled realism, and the ability quickly to utilize every advantage. 
he crisis provides the opportunity for the would-be dictator, but 
fully to appropriate it takes great abilities—of a sort. 
i Conclusion. While crisis or alleged « crisis is not the guarantee ¢ of dictator 
it is its s only raison d’ tre. No one knows this better than the success- _ 
ful dictator himself. Therefo re, | he must always act as 
existed. He must and often does manufacture e emergencies to justify his own’ 
in the form of war and war scares, » and by his ac 


assume that a state of em emerg 


use of the concentration o = _ 
nig 
an 


ae 


tht be called the executive | “frame of mind.” ‘Translated into Pennsyl- nad 
ania Dutch mea ans that think of themselves | as” 


es, to do; or (2) he may arrange to die, in bed, before the emergency passes, 
~ lt as. did Cromwell, Richelieu, I enin, Pilsudski, Gomez, and Kemal Atatiirk; 


(3) he may eave quickly | before the “break” "comes, preferably vunder 


cover of darkness , for Paris, t that haven of ex- absolutists and other dis- 


possessed 1 rulers, as did | Diaz and several other Latin-American dictators. Vas 

Otherwise he will suffer: (a) forcible detention or exile; or more likely, 

oO be the victim of his own favorite device, namely, sudden and violent. 


“liquidation.” W ay? Because thus far in history, _when has 


iy 


“checks : and | balances.” 

COMMENT 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


University o of Minnesota 


flowing comment on Hertzler’s paper is made: with reference to to 


in certain comments, for which the writer makes. due 
a} The paper has many conspicuous virtues. The subject is exceedingly ‘timely. If ae 
s author’s thesis be correct, statesmen might do well to divert their attention from _ 
the threat of Fascist invasion, and consider the possible effects of an internal crisis. — 
He has shown. great industry in the collection of historical material and has pre- 
ented his findings with clarity and vividness. His approach to historical sociology _ 


‘raises i questions concerning ‘methodology w which will be mentioned 


M. and A. Feiler, Op. $7. 


— hinds that such an interpretation of the situation 1s no 
the dictator finds tt 
iger accepted by the people, he has one 
— 


evidence which he has It is unfortunate that the 
present paper could not have been combined with excellent articles previously pub- 
lished to constitute an integrated treatment strengthened by internal consistency | 
and convergence of evidence. A more general difficulty is the sone ll 
a dilemma with which Hertzler was faced. On the one hand, a detailed historical ——_ 
gount of the rise of dictatorships might have given completeness, accuracy, and 
: _ insight concerning patterns of historical events. It would be difficult, however, to 
; _ draw inferences or to make predictions concerning: dictatorship : at another time or 
me place. The other horn of the dilemma would be to abstract from the data a general 
formula } concerning the Tise and fall of f dictatorships. | The > danger here lies i ina a 


would lack intermediate ground could perhaps be 
by the detailed analysis of social processes or “application of the ideal- 7 con- 
Granting the difficulties faced by Hertzler, it may be suggested that there is some 
Tack of precision in his analysis. The term dictatorship is not rigidly defined for 
_ purposes of discussion, and the procedure relies largely upon illustration in a amanner 
- _which smacks of the comparative method as used by the older anthropologists. One E - 
ty even left somewhat in doubt as to the fate of the basic hypothesis that dictator- a. * 
ship tends to be a product of a crisis situation. One must give Hertzler credit for 
-. recognition of 'the fact that would-be dictators by tricks of propaganda can make be 
: it appear that a crisis exists. Granting this possibility, one is left uncertain a as o 
crisis Causes dictatorship or dictators a crisis. 
; The paper has a hy brid quality from the point of view of methodology. The com- , - 
- mentator is hij hly sy mpathetic to a middle of the road procedure which lies some- 
_ where betweeh the typical qualitative and the typical quantitative analysis, but = 
; ¥ such a procedure should have some of the advantages inherent i ‘in each of the more : 7 
extreme positions. It. would be interesting to know what the result would be of 
shifting the approach in in the direction of a more quaatnative « or womn least a more 
ae. The first step would be the selection of dictatorships with reference to some sam- 
pling criterion. Not only should historical period and country be taken into account, — 

_ but also validity of historical evidence. Hertzler included one or two dictators about © 
ene very little is known. The second s step would be a classification of dictators 
more complete than that attempted by Hertzler. They may be, for example, dy-— 

“ pastic, military, religious, revolutionary, legal, or illegal, etc. There i is the possibility, 
of course, that one type of dictator is far more closely associated than another with 
* crisis situation. The third step would be to analyse crisis situations somewhat more 
closely, perhaps i in terms of ' types, perhaps in terms of degree of total social disloca- 
_ tion. We would then be better prepared to deal with the question, “How much crisis 
: does i it take to produce a dictator?” The fourth step would be to relate specifically 
dictatorships and crisis situations. Are dictatorships always associated with: crisis 
situations, and if so, what types of dictator and what types of crisis are most con- _ 
genial? The final step would be to select objectively, by way of a control group, a 
_ sample of historical situations among which instances might be found of more or ’ 
less severe crisis situations unaccompanied by dictatorships. Ignoring configurational — 
we such a a {daaptney might produce o out ofa | mountain in labor, an absurd 
impra but it is n evertheless 


Comment should be made with full awareness of the difficulties faced by Hertzler. 
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yen, Connecticut 
HAT “been the trend in the sociological field in in 
F. ‘States during the past thirty years regarding social problems and 


eo social action? Analysis of the content of a few of our oe 


se yeti shows ; a decreasing proportion of space given to such matters as 


social service and charity wo work, race relations, penology, social | legislation, 
labor and the economic > order, “civil liberties, government, and church 
activities. The American Journal of Sociology, for instance, for the year 


1937-38, , had II articles out of 46 in ‘these fields, roughly 23 percent. Thirty 
years ago in in 1907-08, | The. American Fournal of Sociology had 1 17 out of 34 


articles, or exactly | 50 ‘percent. In the American Sociological Review for 
(1937, there were only 11 out of a total of 62 articles in n this field. No article 
in either The American Fournal of Sociology for 1937-38 0 


r the American 


Sociological Review recommended any specific social action. In The American 


nthe 


of Sociology years previously, however, articles 


uld d 
_ the field of social phenom mena. Ree 4 wage further agree iso 


ithin limits, can be made even about group response to: 
stimuli and 


li and, increasingly, quantitative tabulations are being used. 
: er € are not agreed, however, as to the extent to whicha sociologist s pore 


apply the sociological data which. he secures | ‘through re research to the 
social action. in. Some may s say ‘that such action behavior belongs: to t 

social ¢ engineer | rather than to the scientific. sociologist. It is perhaps no’ 
o where social action begins and teaching ends. 7 
or Ww illiam of Yale believed from his i investigations 
into social phenomena that a high tariff was i injurious t to ‘the group p and 


‘should no not be adopted. In doing this, he not only, got into difficulty at Yale 
w ‘hich almost cost him but had certainly entered the field 


4 


much he may to himself to research and 


hims 
aa it t difficult to to isolate ‘the sociologist, a asa scientist, +, from the he sociologist who who i is , 


| 


>; 


THE SOCIOLOGIST AND SOCIAL ACTION, 
fe 
— 
— 
cannot always be used with exactitude. On the other hand, we are 
and more to the realization that, in spite of the complexity, there are 
| 


REVIEW 


y be ina a position to > confine their activities ye : 


- pure research and teaching, others are inevitably called on to do “social » 


_ engineering,” if we can use that term. It is extremely difficult for ‘the re 
search sociologist to confine himself to pure research’ if he happens to be 


involved in in certain public responsibilities. 


Take my own experience in the field « of penology. I was appointed by ‘the 
of Connecticut a as Chairman of the Legislative Commission on 


is now 


| I have accomplished m my y task i in ‘Presenting the: facts.” 


at this point. As a citizen, he hee an obligation 
done about the facts presented. In order to: change the e appalling m mal- 
adjustment which the existing jails w were accentuating, it was necessary tc to 
advocate, the establishment of a central state jail farm where the inmates 
would be treated scientifically, where they would be g et brag ment ani and 
not kept in complete idleness. In other words, so 


covered: certain. facts: through r research, may have 
citizens to See to it that the facts are used byt the secinty in mn which they live. Bai 
Age 


pron 
; At t any rate, it is my belief that wh: whatever the theory of the sociologist 1 may - 


be ir in regard t to keeping his time and attention strictly, focused o on teaching 


_ and research, , the actual practices of sociologists pre prove t that they do become 


lved in a wide variety of social 
‘invo ved in a wi e variety of socia action. 


5 = In order to test out this hypothesis, I wrote to the members of the Eastern 3 
Sociological Society—170 1 in all—in the spring | of 1939. received replies 
| 113 members, « or just over r 66 | percent. In discussing z these ‘returns, it 
- should be be understood that ] I am | referring to to the 1 113 sociologists who re ied 4 
‘to the qu questionnaire _and not to the entire membership. tay 


In the form below, there was no intention of implying that the only types | ‘ee 


Paice action were the ones listed. They were just some from an oll a. 
a number which might | have been included. The writer does not mean ran 


imply 1 that it is or is n not desirable for the sociologist o take p: part in Feuch oa 


average number of “outside activities, including membership 


action. He is merely at analyzing data received. 
1 was 5. 


a father, a resident of a com 
the state; the next task was to make a sociological study of the jail | 
lation. Both these studies were in due time published by the state. It would 
rfectly possible to stop after completing such studies and say, 
to the citizens of the state to make use of the data. As 
Be. 
— 
St 
zx 
roughly 6 each. One sociologist actually had checked 27 items and 
median was § and the mode was 4 activities checked by 14 


THE AND SOCIAL ACTION 


2 The follc check list was sent to membership. 


Some Activities i in the Field 
Check those you are participat- 
_| ing in, (Either the main heading, an ite oS 
subdivision, or both.) 


. Social Service 


following i items were elisted i in Column 2 as in the above form. II. 
‘* Lk Jail or Penitentiary work, 2 . Probation or Rehabilitation, 3. ———; III. Social 
Legislation: 1. Old age pensions, 2. Unemployment insurance, 3. Child labor, 4. Pub- Bas 
‘3 lic ownership, 5. Birth Control, 6. ———; IV. Labor and the Economic Order: s 
- With trade unions, 2. With employers, 3. In industriz ict, 4. Wagner Act ee 
National Labor Relations Board, 5. Consumers” cooperatives, 6. V.. Givil 
= VI. Race Relations: 1. Immigrant ¥ welfare; 2. Naturalization and citizen- 
. Minorities and ‘race prejudice, a. anti- Semitism b. Negro 
Il. Party Politics: 1.On behalf of some party, 2. On behalf of civic re- 
bur 2. Other ac- 
tive work, 3. —; IX. ‘Réecationsl experiments in an togetmy 
students interested i in reform movements or programs for social justice; X.Mem- 
bership in National Organizations such as, 1. American Association of University 4 
Professors, 2. American Federation of Teachers, 3. American Association for al >: 
aa Legislation, 4. League for Industrial Democracy, , 5. American League for Peace and © ‘a 
Democracy, 6. American Civil Liberties Union, 7. ——; XI. Other Activities not _ 
= above, 1. ———-;; XII. Finally, please state in as great detail as you — 
to, below and on the reverse side, the most significant a activity you have undertaken — 


in the field of social reform or social 
- would be omnes the, Greatest number checked membership in 


‘to o the American Federation of Teachers. Naturally, meanbership i in n these 


organizations may_ beat passive matter so that i it is not surprising that more 

of our membership should have checked these items than n any other. If we 
were to drop the items on ‘membership _ from the list, it would reduce ae 
average number of activities from 6to just under5. 


a he next largest number checked activities | in the field of race relations 


‘Bi 
— 
| 
— 
— 


in all—with work regarding Negro relationships aiming 29, minor 

and race prejudice 26, and anti- Semitism 

: ey Labor and the economic order, covering a very wide range of -. 
was checked 77 times. Consumers’ cooperativ ves s received the greatest at- ss 
‘ue tention with 31 checks while 23 sociologists—one i in five—were doin doing work — 

Social Service and W Welfare. activities came fone with 70 checks of whic 


; 92 fell in the field of charity organization and 20 in the field of child welfare. — 2 


are interested in than in church activities. One 
that he got satisfaction | in by the on Sunday and 


a Politics had 28 pris with 1. 14 engaging in some civic reform and 19 Bi 
Civil Liberties interested 26 while educational experiments in an 
ZZ to get students interested in reform movements or in programs for 


‘social justice had the last place, being « checked by: 23. 


It would | “dno to know if sc so few sociologists « checked this 


; felt that rv interesting students in 


ow 


t was most sig inant and I quote from eae own words. a 


—— The Defeat of the Si Sedition Bill wa as the most dramatic, but work against child 


te nan labor and long hours for women’s labor has been doubtless r more re significant. 2a 


38 2. At present, what free time I have is about equally divided between work in | 


the Teachers Union and the American Labor Party. 


as was a member of the President s Advisory Committee on 1 Education which at at 


“4. Legislative ¢ Committee Chairman and on the Executive. of 
College : students ail religion, 
6. My book on “The Daily Newspaper rin America” 
dom of speech and the press. 


— orga 
| 
was checked by roughly one third of those who replied, re- _ 
im | 
form movements as Outside the province Of a sOciologis Pp of s 
and in thee nnd turned out better students of sociology. 
In describing the “most significant activity they had undertaken in the eve 
field of social action,” there was a wi g 


“THE ‘SOCIOLOGIST AND SOCIAL ACTION 
chec i tT 


have during the 


9. President of the Pennsylvania Birth Control Federation aa conduct _ some — 


a 11. My principal activities throughout : my career have been in behalf of radical 


and fundamental changes in our economic order. These are the only changes which — : 
can be effective. Most of the so called “social service” and ‘ ‘social legislation”’ about 


which American sociologists have prated : so much is worse than useless. 


12. Fighting academic fascism and all that with it in an State 


ay 3. W ork on a Jail Shinsiabiis: for the State, 
a7 14. One professor engages in research s study with the assistance ai students on 
- social needs ina given locality, brings back the research findings and class discussion - 
the community council of that locality for the the 


of research study and action is completed. ‘al 
. My answers to the questions reveal what I believe to a sig- 
‘dian to improve the status of labor, to help labor become an intelligent, fully 


responsible, and powerful organization. This view is not based on pure research but 


also on my experience as General Counsel to the German Trade Unions from 1927- 


33. The secone vital point for me is the fight for civil liberties. 
16. The attempt. to organize the employees of the Ww elfare Council of New Y ork 


ng jour} paper the hope that I learn some. 
a about the reason why some sociologists continue in a state of lethargy today co. 
_ while there is so much need in our society and the world for intelligent action, * ; 


_ [Another wrote as follows): In small university towns (and I think this applies = — 


ven more to small college and school towns) open expression of an instructor’s — es 
leftist views, or open affiliation with organizations that are looked upon as “radical”, ; 
contribute materially to economic insecurity. WwW hile my sympathies and intellec- 
‘tual leanings a: are with groups such as the A. F. of T., the Civil Liberties Union, the ve = 
Socialist Party, and kindred organizations, I have never been able to see the value of - 
imply t taking out memberships in such groups without also being able to work = 
openly and with dignity toward their ends. Ideas of a liberal or leftist strain are ssuf 
_ ficient in themselves to sntetectually isolate a socially conscious person from the Ja 
dominant culture pattern of small university communities; - open membership in 
em such groups, without the right to actively participate in their work, serves merel 
antagonize those who make decisions concerning economic security. 
a I do not make this statement with any idea of justifying myself, or even apologiz- 7 
ing for it. It is merely a statement of a social or cultural fact. It is one of the princi- 


pal reasons, 7: think, why a statistical | analysis of the returns will measure several 


‘ 


spent anywhere rom one morning at a legisia IVE | caring to Ooximately 40 
| ganizing and teaching in a reformatory—in action in the 21 fields marked in the are 
— 
al € viewpoints OF ideas OF the sociologists 
social oF cultural variables in addition 
ak | When I found that the only item I could check was the A.A.U.P., I was rather reels a ee os 
startled if not chagrined because that organization, if anything, to 


- flicts within me for having to be an accessory to such a piece of ofeon coal 


es work would be: any —. of ‘ ‘social action.’ Tt presumably might be but 
a venture the opinion that the rule is otheriwse. Again, the occasional pronounce- — 
- of a small minority of church leaders with respect to liberal viewpoints is, I 


 - more of an index of their own prestige or economic security than a line which ie id 
fn be adhered to openly by the rank and file of religious leaders whose — 


“a am m deeply - conscious of the problems | facing the ‘sociologist who ae tries to : 
be objective or scientific in his work. I am also aware of how many sociologists either — 
- withdraw’ into the field of abstractions or on the other hand study very‘ “objectiv ely” io 


“scientifically” things which do not matter or are of little consequence. The 
trade or professional associations. The sociologist who possesses any intellectual 
honesty is faced with the dilemma of either examining his data carefully but with- a 
_ holding conclusions, or presenting his conclusions on matters that count and being © 


without « a job. In fact, even his learned colleagues will say that he is not a scientist. ;S 


Dy 


One v who defended the absence of any marks wrote as follows: — Bi 
oi. “Much to my amazement I do not find myself at all in your list of : activities. Nor 


“ do I feel the urge to mend my ways and participate. My most significant activity? _ 
My students, my job of teaching, my philosophy which Ta am sure will aftect theirs 
their ‘liv es and through t ‘society. 
ion, it would seem to ‘the writer that t the sociologist does pre- 


sumably have the same obligations t to society that any other citizen has. 


It may be that occasionally of his position orc on mn account of his r re- 
searc er most of the 
sociologists. repr 
course, not 
search dor not affect hike action. There is abundant evidence that ideas “-? 
play 2 an | important part in social action. See e the article by Talcott Parsons. 
on “The Role of Ideas in Social Action” in nthe American ‘Sociological Rew 
view for October, 1938. The statistics presented here demonstrate that 
- sociologists, in spite of any theories they may hold to the contrary, do seem 
Me : to become involved as individuals in social action, often in social reform. — | 
In fact, even deleting membership i in the organizations listed, over gI 


e necessary. 


ese 
hin 


ia cent of the sociologists who replied w were taking some form of 2 action and 
“most of tl them i in three ‘to five different lines. From the comments made, 
le part of some ¢ of the sc e sociologists t that if they 


a ete or with the community. It also seems to be true that the press 
_ sure of teaching, research, and publication take up so much of a teacher’s” 


we time - that a v very small number feel they should not become engrossed in 


isons. It exacts $4.00 a year,andmytime, 
|| 
| 
|) 
| 
— 
i 
~ 


PA, hi W. 
RODUCTION. education is a subject about which I can nhave 
no more than a layman’s opinion. That field of education is limited fap 
the “operating scope we ‘social In common with 


were ten, or twenty years ago, there would not be a serious 


extremely Public welfare administration has had to rela- 
a tion to the realities of day to day problems. It has had to learn while doing 7 5 
_ immediate and pressing job. Social work and sociology have not been 2 
a called upon to define t! the relationships or propose the policies. = 
Hence, the situation n today i is one in which sociology and social work are 
a trying t to keep v up) with public welfare a administration. Social work ¢ educ tior 
is try ing to find out what i is needed i in training sc ng social workers for tomorrow. 
 Seidagiasl theory stands on the side lines very much confused about the iy 
. applicability of i its most cherished concepts. Sociologists, profoundly inter- — 
ested i in all these social and economic problems, want to break ‘through 


- somewhere and offer a contribution. Without doubt, there is much i 


sociological that would be of u use in 1 the | education n of social workers 


of Welfare Administration. Perhaps t the n most in im- 


agencies have been of p 


public welfare increased i in volume, but the agencies esare 
becoming | more specialized . The specialization. has assumed a variety. 


7 forms, most of which. were not saiupenseiials and some of which are without 


AND SOCIAL WORK IN PUBLIC 
tion or of social work educ us so rapidly that the pro 
hanges have pressed upon 
— 
ional guidance to sociologists and social worke 
—— 
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aoe" = On the one hand, public welfare services tend t crease in volume and 
a to become more varied. On the other hand, thes ces tend to become 


_ more professional in character, especially in their so il work aspects. 
professional trend i in public welfare i is evidenced i in ne i rt by the greater 
number | of social workers hired, and in part by the development of stand- e-* 


ards for the gu such work. The Wo rk Projects Administration is 
ane ing example of a federal agency that has maintained a policy of a 
utilizing personnel. This agency is the outgrowth of the former 


Federal Relief Administration n which en employ red a considerable 


number of social workers, sent promising \ workers to school for tr training, and 


ss also used its influence with state and local public agencies in favor of using © 


social workers. Most of the social work formerly done has 


more engineers, , labor officers, other person 


the trend in th this agency is in the direction of using t trained 

a in supervisory and administrative positions. This is ‘the logical wi way for a 


great federal agency to operate. It is characteristic of other federal agencies G.: 


in the welfare and work fields. 
a Qualities of Social Service. It can be said with co 


and ar are definitely outside certain fields, as for exam- 
engineeri The social worker is usually better provided w certai 
a of at itude and personality. Some of thes 


stence of any "Program of 


2A passion which i is not. on and the ability 
o be fair in the face of prejudice and pressure favoring contrary Saal 
3. Acapacity for flexibility in handling individual cases, insofar as this is ossible oe 
within the limitations of agency regulations and the law. 


a A ty of patience which i is most effective and yore when naturally 


— dination, again without p: he field of admin- 
tary trend toward coor ion has been largely in the administration, was 
n, this coord ublic welfar evolving into 
| 
— | 
stions of Pubnic welfare are Within © 
An awareness and under only reason for the exist 
1, Ana that people are the only 
realization t 


5. A bias honesty and integrity in finding a he 

of mind i is intellectual honesty, the opposite of which in social work would be: a dis- 


to pass people on somehow with nice an rs that do not answer. 


hese qualities are characteristic of the effective ‘professional 
workers i in the public service. They should characterize the the conduct ct of all | Bee f 


; public officials, but they are more likely to be found in | professional social 
workers, This may e explain in part the growing utilization of social workers 
public: welfare service. Because these qualities are characteristic of 

professional s social workers may we not assume that they are, in part 


least, the product of selection, training, and lexperience? 


in 1 the education of social workers in public welfare administration should 


4 


is doing now, and that the profession has under the 
; f antagonism. Concerning the first point, | must be kept i in mind 


e do not know how N many social workers there are. We do not know 
where they are working, and we know very. little about what they are doing. eae 


. There is is a dearth of information about the es extent to 0 which social workers a 


nection with their present jobs. We should know what training has wroved a 
of value and what has been useless or even handicapping. Therefore, before | 


‘many positive steps are taken in the formulation of an n educational program oe 


for social workers, survey should be made of the jobs they are doing or will 

have to to do. This survey should i interest not only the teachers of social work-— 
ers but also those who would contribute basic inform: ation to be used in such 
ae survey of this fie Id mig it reveal t that socia workers : are now using their — 

. professional skills in public welfare agencies. It may be ‘that the ‘opposition — 
to social work i in public welfare i is uninformed, but i it t also might be found 


hat there is is some 1 basis i in n fact for such of 1 opposition. 1. It m may | be - that toom many 


5 a properly trained. We may find that this opposition to mei work is ‘often 
due to o the unwillingness « of officials to pay for which 


We must fact that elected public officials: provide the money to 


voters. These officials are malig well informed about public opinion. ~igh ‘ 
_ While it may not be possible t to ‘prevent criticism of of professional ao 


work, it i is possible t to discover s some ‘of the major reasons for such = 
Perhaps something can be done about i it by patient educational work with 


"organized | labor, the press, and public: officials. Tn the course o of 
the social work profession 


hel 
nthe Duplic service are using their Drevious training 4 
— 
— 
— 
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itself. ‘ki is possible that in the s sudden growth of public 1 welfare > service = 
many social workers have been placed in jobs’ that are too big forthem, sy 
jobs for which they are not qualified by previous experience, or for w which 
_ they are handicapped by previous training, 


Why Some. Social Workers Have Failed. Many of the ite workers i in the — 


“public service have z a background i in private welfare w work, , which was vastly E 


different. These. workers i in their r new tasks have sometimes been frustrated 


in learning that many of the old concepts and methods that served well i in 
i rivate welfare cannot be applied to public welfare. New methods need to 
pp 
be devised and the old concepts adjusted. F Perhaps we can enumerate a 


Social workers the service with a high « degree of pro- 
fessional consciousness. They were unwilling to believe that, in emergencies at least, 
E> certain tasks that normally fall within the profession could be done by persons not 
- of the e profession. They were distressed at the proposal to assign unemployed school- , 
I serg~ to work as interviewers. Their reaction, perhaps properly, was no different 


on construction jobs. were unable or or unwilling to draw the line the 
4 ordinary commonsense phases of of social work and the more technical complex — 


2. Social workers in their previous experience generally had to re- 
gard relief applicants ¢ as “clients,’’ whereas in the public service they were forced to 
realize that clients were workers, * citizens, and € even taxpaye ers, and as such 1 they had 
: “rights.” .”’ It was necessary, but difficult, for many social workers to realize that — 
- . ifa a citizen qualifies for public benefits, it is not necessary for him to evidence ap- 
3. Social workers in the public service are frequently confronted with situations 
involving masses of people, picket lines and demonstrations, as well as committees 
tl from worker organizations. For many ora workers, this i is a new experience and — i 


‘to work, ‘Putting the unemployed to isa new experience f for social 
workers. They often are not qualified by training or experience to deal with problems” 
of work relief. For confirmation of this statement, one needs but to read the litera- 
ture of the profession. He would find much about many things, but little about jms 
5. Social workers have been « confronted i in the public service with i issues of 


Whether like it or not, they are now confronted with the 
ES how to function in relationships that ae of necessity, in a democracy *, 


_ It — be understood, of course, that eons are not t shortcomings of all 


« | 


dhs: suing: for engineers to to realize > that workers are not ood 


4 
in public work-p providing agencies have had difficulties. It has 
a new 


ay 


2 
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bers of con communities, and citizens. In the program with which I am iden 
fied, we have had ample opportunity to observe the relative differences 

between engineers and social workers. Engineers | know much about work 


x - but not so much about people; social workers | know a a lot shout pas but 


not much about people in relation to We a 
Sa Views of Social W ork Educators. In t the preparation | of ies paper, “= 
ao" sought | every opportunity to discuss these matters with public welfare ae 
cials and with social workers, especially with teachers in schools of social 
work. . Among these people, there is an active interest in finding the answers Ae 
to certain problems. TI hey are concerned about the effective use of social 
work i in public welfare are agencies, and they are concerned about the type of 
social work t training needed for these fields. T he way is now open fo: pioneer- 
4 ing in the relations between social work as a profession and public welfare — 


as a service. What direction the pione ering will is not 


Vip 


t iil oint, the uestion ma pro werly > asked about the art so soc 


ology will play i in this pioneering, or the part that - sociology should play. 
= That will depend « on the s sociologists and their capacity for pioneering. 7 
Teachers in the schools for social work are not agreed on how much soci- — 
Z aly or what courses of sociology should be taught. In response to queries, _ 


ee Sociological Society and the ie representatives es of social ; 
-_ work education to discuss these points together. Sociology has many special 

iad general courses in social problems. How may these be utilized in train-_ 
Zz for race work? Should the special courses b be given in in the general — 


af 

| 
of the fields of interest or of in which social 
ae as well as other public welfare officials, are expected to operate. These i ceome ‘i 

-¥ ag are e the outgrowth « of my own experience and observations in public welfare — 


F administration. . Sociology may | be of service if it has something to con- :- 


a tribute i in these several fields of interest. 

. Aworker in the public: liao aes service should be fortified with general informa- _ 


os ae aaa about the social and economic problems with which the agency is confronted. on : 
“ee This information should be of national as well as local nature. This does not mean — cle 

that such a worker should be a specialist, but it does imply a realization of the — 

value of specialists. Moreover, such a worker i in the public serivce should be able 

to appraise the various social, economic, and — are or 


i 


- 


—— 
r 
| 
wice training? Thess are anestinns {nr which th — 
corvice training? Thec 
be fortified with general 


iveness 
= of the public se service 2 worker will depend o on a genuine, ete profes. 
=a sional, interest in people. The public welfare service recognizes that people who re- 
ceive public benefits are still workers and citizens. They have rights which, thin 
the limits of agency regulations and the law, must be respected. In these relation- ss 
ships, the public welfare official is called upon t to exercise understanding, flexibility, 
ia patience, and other q qualities which must be applied with a fairness be. 
coming to the dignity of the = == 
—- A worker in the public welfare service must understand that the purposes hall 
public welfare are defined ! by law and can be effective a 
_ informed about them. The public agency does not ad to industry, to the labor — 


unions, to the ed. Ati is an of the community, the state, or 


= engineer, or siidabtiaian, is a public servant and should know how to meet the 
Public and how to represent the agency so as to commend it to the e public. 
_ 4. A worker in the public welfare service should be informed about labor relations — 
“_ should know the difference between fair and discriminatory administrative 
" practices and, the effects of either on workers in their organizational activities. T he 
_ public agency may find itself subjected to pressure influences regarding various labor — 
~¥ issues, 3, and any action of the agency is ‘bound to be ¢ opposed. Iti is s important th that the 


pressure groups and should be familiar w with the tactics of 
a groups. An understanding of the social and economic value of pressure groups ina _ 
- democracy is essential in dealing with them. The soundly ; managed public welfare 
_ agency can, and often must, cultivate the cooperation of pressure groups in order _ 
= the better to deal with the public through them. The informed worker in the public 
_welfare agency realizes that any type of group into which people organize has as one 
of its objectives the seuiontine of pressure to accomplish some of its purposes — 
through: the aid of government agencies, 
is . A worker in the public welfare service should be informed about political i is- 
_ sues, political groups, and the purposes of political pressure, and be familiar with 
a political groups without being a politician. This is the best antidote for the old 
fallacy that politics is always evil and politicians always bad. In the final analysis, — : 
_ the politicians, whether good or bad, are functionaries of the same democratic 
- government that maintains the agency and are serving the same people. Knowledge ; 
_ of these things i is the best protection for the worker in a public welfare agency, and _ 
“ such knowledge is imperative to reconciling conflicts between the political objec- — 
tives of public officials and the professional objectives of welfare workers. a Bane 2°. ¥ 
7. A worker in the public welfare service is engaged in the business of spending 
and distributing money collected from the taxpayers. Such money is spent according _ 
to rules defined by law and in accordance with fiscal policies of the government. _ 
a _ It is important that workers in the welfare agencies of the federal, state, or local | 
= 3 _ gov ernment be familiar with such fiscal policies and be informed concerning the es 
_— Rales for operating within the limits of the regulations. Such familiarity with the a 
a « _ problems at hand is imperative if the workers in a public welfare —e are called 
on to aid in changing the policies and practices. 
8. A worker in a public welfare service is frequently confronted with pokes 
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State, and local. government are with different functions, to 

“necessity requires that they sometimes coordinate their e efforts for a common pur- 

> = The possibilities s of administrative coordination as between agencies may be as ~ 

extensive as officials in charge wish them to be. Administrative coordination be- — y 


<9 tween public agencies i is not t only possible w wile a level of government but it acai my 

~ Conclusion. q he picture for sociology or for social work tea 


ak unless here be some who cannot or will not see the light. W e have hed 

Ss ample e - opportunity to realize that. public welfare. work is not diminishing, 


and probably would not diminish even there sho uld be 


wtiline, in public the services of social 
Bats We probably have more social work in public welfare today than the most 


rdent apostles of the profession ev even hoped for five or ten years 
_ work has something 1 to offer. Its professional offerings are being utilized, 
there has been a considerable need for 2 adaptation. Social workers 


to o the re realities 0 of the new and agencies. The 


~ teach courses or write > books about social problems without having a any 


onal knowledge about these problems. There are too many sociologists, 
ade even economists, not only lack about some our 


They ‘dor not know w how to 


eae * ‘During n my seven | years se service in a federal welfare and work a agency alii: 
non ing with) unemploy ment and labor problems, community and family a 


lems, problems of migration and problems of stranded people, I have not 
encountered half a dozen sociologists. Surely t the sociologists are aware of 


these problems b but they do not seem to be around v where the i issues are be- _ 
4 ing handled. It seems now to be axiomatic > that if one would be away from 


would not regard this as criticism, n, but a ‘compliment. 


problem d perts in the field, a knowled mplicated. 
with personnel problems, as such, service workers in the fiel 
which the li I ems, as such, are the problems c e field. Closely 
— 
— 
‘Ba 
|. aa ich way the procession is moving. gy. Many sociologists need to sa we 


rs -sihiaaamaaida claim, ‘must be detached and objective. He must be able to 


3 
4 have ‘perspective so as to see the forest as well as the trees. It is not easy = 


to be patient the remote contact approach to ‘social problems, espe- 

a a cially if it is a substitute for realistic field work. Real social : scientists = 

“4 get close to social problems without becoming either | tainted or or excited. If = 

the sociologists, in their social science delvings, do not get closer, they 

should not be surprised | if their writings: and utterances are treated with 


: : indifference. There are exceptions, to be sure, , but they are widely scattered. Bo 


There are sociologists who can function as advisors to public v welfare ad- . 


ministrations. They have something to offer. They. can get close t to social Fe 
problems and still retain their ‘objectivity. 


Sociologists should be able to make a contribution, even many contribu. 


tions, to a better understanding of our most pressing soc social problems. | The © 
decision rests) V with ‘them whether they will. ‘here is no objection because 
- sociologists stand a apart from the dust of the battle. Some ‘standing apart i is 
> for healthy balance in social s science, but it. appears rs that we have ; 
= getting a little too much of it. Perhaps sociologists are so loaded down. 
_ with teaching that they do not have the opportunity to get into the field. 


‘Th ‘hat, of course, is a problem faced by most teachers in social science, but — 


; eo The fact remains, however, that i if sociology would be of service in 1 the = 
of social workers, or other public: welfare v it should get 


closer to the problems a which social workers and public w 
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Wichita University 
THE economically unsuccessful midwestern American 


tend to be mentally inferior to the > general population? Opinions | me 

_ vary concerning: the mental quality of t on relief. sti 


| survive.’ 


i The occupations are the normal rural-urban vocations of meat | 


j a... grain processing, community and personal services, and the general activi 


ties of wholesaling for an extensive trade area. 


Se his city has the usual organizational characteristics. T he wealthy oa E 
neighborhood; the moderately well-te to-do, their “mortgage 


i hill”; and so on down to the ‘ “squatter- -town ” settlers. Numerous clubs and © 
-congeniality groups exist in social t tiers and employ st stratifying, devices ae 
selecting membership, setting dues, and. controlling me meetings. On the other 


; aa hand, about one hundred-fifty churches seek to pen 


penetrate all social levels — = 
and at least unite the people spiritually, but interdenominational competi- 


W Within these lines of social restriction, hee: the community is keenly 


not to any grade om, 
are treated « on an. puters and merely marked ‘ ‘S” or is as 

their personal development | may be satisfactory. or otherwise. Thus 
. sonalit differences a are ‘minimized by the 1 time the child i is ready 


> 


to enter 


= 
| 
hola 
believe that “only the unfit are now on relief.” Seldom of 
social organization and socialized opportunity as factors in success. It was 3 
therefore decided to study the school success of children of relief clients 
Arrepresentative midwestern city of nearly 120,000 population (Wichita, 
Kansas), with a good school system and recognized leadership was selected. 
The local population is over 94 percent native American stock, and the 
— 
<n 
accordingly throt é an be- 
| accordingly throughout adult hfe. Being out of some things may mean be- 
he = ing out ofa job, and being out of a job generally means being out of “ever ——— Sei Be 
=< school system of this city gives special attention to the socializati 


_ unconscious of the In the high schools,! the children are 


curve. e. Grades of “ “B, and‘ are § given but each 
"contains only i its normal percentage. Such a a system ‘socializes | the 


* and minimizes the effects of home and comm and it gives a control 
group with which special classes can be compar 
Special factors that might disturb have been co nsidered Prob. 
of race and foreign birth are not present. Broken homes were found to 


exist only in normal proportion, and retardation of the c child i is not a factor — 
since he is “passed into high school largely on the basis | of general _ 


adjustment. Occasionally, working class boys enter prevocational | raining 
the eighth grade. hese boys show a median I.Q. of 
_ points higher than the avera school, and their range 


_ extends from. 1.Q.’s of 80 to 150. R ‘The total number of such cases is not 
sufficient to 0 affect the - sample 1 under study, however, being only 150 out tof 
nearly 10,000, Other types of withdrawals due to delinquency, 1 migration, % = 


and marriage are ; also of negligible quantity. y. All in all, this school s — 


affords a fair situation in which to compare relief people to the general 
_ population. The results should be reasonably valid and reliable, and sho uld 
show with some probability of accuracy the success of the childr 

; ins an in educational social s system that awards or on the basis of me merit, as con - 


7 tr trasted to to the economic order which has 1 no such m merit. system “aire merely 


7 uses what labor it needs, discards the re rest, , and anaes its fitness for nor- 
status and participation in community life. 


a determine the success of the children of relief ce clients in the pursuit 


school it was decided to study to 


WwW hat are the results of their tests as ‘compared 

with the entire school p apeanen? How do the ratios of grades to intelli- 3 

a 7 _ The seven leading fields of high school w ‘ons were : considered the best i ine 
a dex of achievement, thus « ; eliminating | the n ‘many special fields : some of of el 7 


= more Opportunity to one group than the other, as was the case 


eae music and art which were > too costly for re relief children to take, and which — 
= Ave. seemingly attracted the talented to such a degree that grades were not ‘a 
normal representation; similarly with L atin. Grades in English, mathe- 
“matics, history, foreign la language, science, commerce, and industrial arts a 
“dh were tabulated from 1S, 000 | course records of 3000 relief children with the _ 7) 


results shown i in Te n Table 1 


he relief students devia 


att 
f= 
ii. 
@ 
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THE ABILITY OF RELIEF CHILDREN 

the normal. percentage of “A” grades they could be expected to re- 

ceive. In itself, the difference is not + significant, and could easily occur by 
chance. Inn relation to the following deviations of 3.67 percent of 
2.66 percent of “Cc” grades, 5.5 percent ‘D” grades, and I 331 per- 
cent of “F” ‘grades there is probably indicated. the presence of a factor not 
sy attributable to chance alone. However, in view of the fact that life — ek: 


_ is generally known to be at some variance with school success, other factor 
entering, it is just as logical to assume that some cultural conditions 388 


throughout the body « relief f children similarly affects school succe 


un 


CompareD To Torat StupeEnt Bopy, 1934 TO 


Relief Grades 


” 


indirectly through the county conditions were tl 


to affect the quality of school work. The sacrifice of noonday lunches, the — 


use of soiled books, the strain of home conditions, the : wearing of t hread- == io 

bare clothing, the walking of long distances, and the many personal defenses 


- against social ostracization, ‘not to mention the search for odd jobs for me 
trifling income, were that some in grades and 


‘Virtually all relief students s 


o E. of the : school. These clubs st suggest a ‘special ur uniform, an expensive sweater, 


and an activity cost oft ten dollars per Person. Obviously those who could 


in many fields of and community leadership. student r 


a Ofc course, you’re nothing in our school if you don’t join the ‘ ‘club.” ’ About one 
a half of the students are in it, and they ignore the rest who aren’t. I got around it 
— going to their ‘meetings and sitting around on the edges of the group as though | 
ae I were waiting for my friends. In this way I learned he ey were doing, and got 


some benefit, even n though I could not afford to 


— 
— 
— 
Bee 
— 
Bie: 
= 


nother testified, 

you show interest in ings, or get you are drawn i 

can’t afford. Sometimes it’s better to keep out of things. 

The severity of this s struggle fo for a well- -rounded | high s school education o on | 


‘the ‘part rt of many of the relief students i is shown in the fi fact that while 50 


of the high ‘school graduates s of thisc community go to college, only 2 
percent of the local university y students a are from relief families and unskilled 
= families combined! It is, therefore, safe to assume that relief — 
_ students | in the high schools studied are not ina position t¢ to compete on even | 


terms with those of the general population. Nevertheless, it is questionable Brae 
whether these special it influences of purely | environmental. nature fully ac. 
count for the | consistent differences between grades of relief children and 
those of the total population. ‘However, the facts seem to be: 


£ =: The grades of relief children, according to this study, show consistent though _ a 


or and leadership i if developed, is present among relief chil- 
aT a to furnish a “lower class” with talent. necessary for its own class ends; aes se 
 §. Serious ersonal and social maladjustments may accrue due to lack of social- e 
; ized a pattern against children of 


he second question of the study asked, “ the fac 
of relief children as with those of the p 


ord cards. tabulations were made ¢ 
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F RELIEF CHILDREN REN 
Itis chet classes, according to the sample the. city 
under study affords, have the same percent of members with intelligence = fe" 
penne above 145, , while the significant range is the same in both cases. . 


students a median 1.Q. of while that of the total 


populatior 
ship of n percen 
| ey ~ normal or above. In general, on this basis, the relief group seem to be 10. - 


children deviate 1 most fr from the normal group in the 1.Q. class 85-94 where eo 

they have 2. 77 percent more, cases in this particular class than has 
total p population. Similarly, they « are below the total ‘population in in the I. eS 

class 115-124 by 34. 48 percent. Definitely, the distribution for the relief 
children is negative skewed but not consistently biased. instance, 


_ the deviation from the total opulation in the two mod 


percent weaker than the total population. It is of special note that the relief i 


ine 
for in the fact that many relief children i! 


on to aid their parents, or to avoid further expense to the family. This was — 3 


true in a number of cases where steady jobs became available. However, fe 
Gi 


3. The deviation i is poerins due both to cultural and to biological factors; 
a ro Case studies indicate that the biological assumption upon which the ‘men Pie 
testing: rests is ved to. question since at least ¢ one student with an 1.Q. of 


being impractical t to calculate for the entire the ra ratios ‘of educational 
age to mental age (on the assumption that E. A. /M. A. gives f fair index of 


: ex achievement), the best method seemed to be to compare the grades com- Z 


petitively earned with results of the mental tests, and to consider the ratio * 
a measure of achievement. This also has the further advantage of compar- 


ing ¢ children’ who were the same courses, under the 


— 
 .. 
Nd 23.90 percent) averages 13.29 percent. Comparing this deviation 4 
— 
oa — ts 
The relief children show a slight lag in int 
— 
6, Ample intelligence exists among relief children to furnish talent to serve 
uestion three of the study inquired, “What is the relative achievement 


at above average, avera age, and be below average, and “B’ grades were 


combined into the first class, and “D” a and ‘ ‘F” grades into the third 
class. Similarly, I. Q's 


above 104 were combined, and below 95. this 
a ; a basis, it is of interest that neither group earns the percentage of high grades — 
; om that its intelligence might suggest, and that both groups get more average — at 
a Fi and subnormal grades than intelligence alone explains. This fact — 
a disciplinary social pressure affecting both groups ali alike’ and “offering a 
icational reward to those who may or can n persistently apply 
_ themselves towards the 1 traditional educational goals. The fact that r 7 


_ students ; of high ability cannot, or do not acquit themselves creditably_ 
Taste 3. Ratio or Grapes Earnep To INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF ia? 


CHILDREN, AND OF THE Tota Scuoot PopuLaTion, 1934-1938 
6 


Percent Percent | P 


= 


Average 


indicates a lack of well-roundedness, often due to environmental causes; 


which involves loss to society as well as to the particular individual. Appli- 
a2 4 cation of ability, therefore, is definitely rewarded in the organization of the = 


ue high school society, and it it is al an index of social i importance. — 

_ In this respect, tl the relief students i in th the. community under study y showed 

a consistent effort to earn 1 high grades a as the index of 7 73 3 indicates. W hile 


the better students of the total population might be entering into extra 

_ curricular activities to a greater extent than the relief students, and thereby — 4 
- lowering their grades, it is merely a plausible rationalization. Both groups — 
are far below unity (index of 100) and the relief students receiving an 
“index cof 73 certainly do ‘not reveal | overcompensation i in n concentrating upon 


winning high grades because the fact t hey are more or less excluded from 


I arse and extracurricular activities in the school community. 

“ In relation to the total population, the relief student. shows, for the aver- ‘ | bett 
— class, an index of 141 to 170, which is 17.06 percent below the group ot = 
 —_— Recalling that the relief children earned 2.66 percent fewer grades on a 

the average: level, and had $.00 F points. less intelligence, and that factors 

of social selection and of social | pressure were present in 1 both i instances, , the ny 

17 06 negative deviation | cannot be attributed directly to ‘mental inferior- iby 

ity. Mental factors, social factors, and pure chance seem m to be present with 


ry 

ee. factor dominant | enough to exclude the others. 4 aes 


im 
— 
3.34 | 25.00 | 141 | 38.00 
— pers 
— 
— 


‘The is val interest. Ww hile the total ; popula- 
tion receives an index of 115, the relief children get a rating of 102.In 
a proportion to their intelligence they do not receive as many poor grades as _~ 
their intelligence might lead on one to expect. Combining this: condition with 


n 
¢g general picture one is] led to believe that relief children are engaged i ina >a ne 


—_ against odds in which they perform notably i in n the superior levels 
e subnormal levels but lose out ‘on the ay average. T his ‘ “wholeness” in 


peeve of view might suggest that so far as this study goes eeleudel factors a 5 
rather than mental factors might be relatively most significant. 


In general conclusion, this study do oes not support a a particularistic cview 
that relief children are, or are not biologically inferior. ‘There i is too. ‘much ho 

ae: overlapping « of inferiority on the one § side and superiority on the other side, 


since the r range e of both groups is s almost identical, to warrant such a view. 


‘¢ The difference between the medians of the two groups is such that chance as a 
— factor could be expected to cause it in approximately | 13 percent of such ~ 
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Ww thin the limits of this. indicated 


g the relief client as ment ally inferior is un- — 
too inchasive a generalization, and one that may result _ 


in in adverse, and even n danger ous, social attitudes since capable people resent es. 
ridicule and condemnation for life conditions over which they have no con- © 
trol. In fact, community field work among relief ‘groups over a period 1 of | 


a ten years clearly shows that relief people tend to socialize among them- 
- ae selves, withdraw from others, and disconnect themselves socially with those 7 


in other social classes who could aid them to get jobs and to attain the social _ ae 


statuses of success. Conversely, leaders in the upper ¢ classes have increasing . 


difficulty i in rubbing. elbows with the relief client. Indeed, some employers 


would almost as soon hire: communists as relief workers. Thus, interclass_ 


social ¢ connections are : severed, those who have a to give offer them to 


ave 
no opportunity to develop the necessary personal contacts to enable hen 
get jobs. Under social leaders must be careful ‘not to 


‘ ow normal ability or better, and i in 1 65 | percent of the cases, , do 


better schoolwork. | Even though the ‘sample of school records s studied 


fairly consistent negative deviation, it does not constitute clear and final iss 
evidence upon _— broad rationalizations such as “survival of the fit,” 
“economic se electi "and the like, can be accepted. 
Of much is the conclusion that. being 
—x—=— does not imply inferiority, necessarily, in other | fields of life. a Vs 
Tf success in the economic system is to be the cr criterion of worthwhileness, _ 
obviously, thousa ds of borderline cases are worse off tha n ma y of those 


| 
_ 
— 
sound in that it is far 
4 
ae 
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oe... relief, even though they 


_ of life cannot be confined to economic limitations, and a highly centralized - so 
‘ excluding system of economic hierarchy will only impoverish the 
general culture by eliminating the contributions which can be made by oe 
_ members of the excluded classes who have about the same degree c of ability — a 
; « - found i in 1 the “ ‘upper sr classes’ ” and who may become more numerous. On the > 
other hand, goading and sniping at reliefers, which is possible because of 


=e ; the dearth of jobs, may give a temporary social solidarity but only at the pat 
: oi expense of increasing rates of social and personal disorganization Already, 


the relief and borderline classes have as subculture which in time may _ 
ina social struggle against the controls of the ‘ “upper er classes” that 

or ce best can only lead to the he compromising of democracy. 
3 


i also appears, if there is adequacy i in the sample, that there is aia 
enough ability among relief classes to. 


train them in civic and community 
=a responsibilities. This ability will either be developed democratically in a re 
; well | socialized community | life, or or, being t turned a aside de by | the forces of social | i 


_ division, it it will develop, and i in time administer, its 0 own ¢ 1 class s culture. Our 
‘present sy system of selective s social mobility in which the “successful” find Pei 
outstanding leaders among the ‘ ‘unsuccessful” for purposes 
ers 


control has dubious miele. Under it, we see a tem 


cial con mp 
m of subculture leadership, but increasing dissatisfact 


among ce “unfit” and increasing inability of members of the two 


to socializ in t n the interests of the community as a whole. Bee 5 2 


q In a broader sense, the relative efficiency of the educational sy: 
d 


oing its job can scarcely be overlooked in comparison to the or 
- for economic life. Relief children fare better in school than do thei 
in the occupational struggle. As democracy increases 


organization ii in response to the influence from more authoritarian in 


of organization, , the lag i in social efficiency will need quantitative analysis. % 


_ Meantime, g generalizations concerning ¢! the unfitness of the “unfit” should be 
made only with the greatest caution oe 


“The present findings m may be noted to be in more or r less conformity to the 


= 


 pre- 
eented by Clark and. Gist. 2 However, n numerous s differences i in method and 
conclusion should be noted. The ‘present study selects i its ‘data from th 


it over group, since 
= than endowment obvious! e involved and t actual si gnificance is n not 
Clark and Gist, “Occupational Intelligence, "Amer. 


¥ 
~ 
groups 
parents 
i= a” breakdown of the past ten years. In the second f un ee ae 
— are drawn from the point of view of second place, the conclu. 


Ravwox F. 


1 


sted capo 
a | lo} 


the: widespread u use cof th the tio fo these 
1 
naking inc 
war nces by thi 
ans been a way | to discover markets, 
ene - to test the effectiveness of advertising campai ns, and more yarticularl to 


aid manufacturers. in designing their products so as to maximize sales. As an 
example « of this trend, one may cite an automobile corporation w 


a ‘fifteen or twenty questionnaires: a year to potential purchasers of its pro a. 

Meanwhile, there is no evidence that social sci ts have been utilizing 
the | questionnaire less often or that they can dispense with this technique — 


when it is necessary | to gather information at low cost from a a large 1 number 
tee of people living a at a distance from the investigator. The i increasing use of 


questionnaire by government and does, however, present 
dual challenge to the social scientist when he finds i it necessary to use this cae 


4 _questionnaire for the time e and attention of the r ‘recipients of s of these i inquiries, a 

as well a as against all of the « other competing demands upon t 
average man | that a are made by: the motion pictures, the radio, the — eee 


the newspaper, and the host of organizations whose existence depends upo 


seem more aware than d do ma 


a Central Statistical Board, 4 en of the Central Statistical Board on the Returns Made 


Doc. No. 27, 76th ‘Cong, set: Session, Washing 


TT: of the questionnaire appears to be steadily increasing despite the 
vase amount of criticism of this instrument, the growing awareness __ 4 
among investigators of its limitations, and the small proportion of ; 
Ided by the questionnaire. The greatest increase in 
during the past decade has not been by individual 
y governmental and bus..iess organizations. _ 
sent of the questionnaire by governmental agenciesis 
recedented demands upon them during these de- 
sion years and the need for gathering data quickly to formulate new Lee 
brams and to check upon their effectiveness. An investigation recently 
q 
| 
device cocial ccientict muct now compete with thece new wcerc of th 


railed, we too overlooked the of mo motivating 
—- the recipient, gaining his undivided attention, and sustaining his interest 4 : 


= _ until the task is completed. We have not sufficiently realized how 
‘reluctant most a are to engage in n activities requiring writing accord 
to rules, and how Ww negativistic they are in ‘their reactions to the un 


ve 


attractive, e, closely spaced, duplicated, examination- like qu questionnaires 
which have so often come from our desks. In fact, we have carried over the: - 

procedures found effective with questionnaires distributed in a classroom 

this: new situation: where there i is no similar compulsion to reply. Yet there 


ee every ‘reason t to believe that social scientists can prepare ¢ questionnaires — 

‘ fully as effective ir in | producing returns as are those « constructed for business 


conporations, and that are far more satisfactory than « questionnaires have 
__ been in the past. ee sy stematic study hee factors affecting re — 


=> 


substantially i increase the the proportion of retur ns commonly y yielded by 


Recently, the w writer was called to act asa research ‘technician 
 — construction of a questionnaire that seemed destined to yield a low Ps | 
ant proportion of returns, if traditional methods were followed. This question- = 
naire was to be sent to 1,600 former university students, so selected as to _ 


rovide a representative of f the classes at 


4 


I to 13 years. This qu questionnaire was isda to be 


urv y of four major of 


a left the University without graduating, a large sl share of them because = i 
. a inability t to meet its 1 requirements. Approximately one sixth of of the group 
a had actually been dropped by the University, usually for low scholarship. = 
Only: a small minority y of these former students 1 were affiliated with the se 


Association. he median time since school wa was ap- 


. questionnaire co containing s ‘several hundred it items. ; 
> a The i e important purpose to be : served byt the - questionnaire, seo chen 


is the wa y of a large return, the heav; 


She their questionnaires attractive and interesting, if they are to yield a high di 

rigs 

cont 

— 

effes 
pres 
— 
= 

mp 
f school for from — 

least ten thousand dollars was contemplated on this study before its 
letion over a period of three years. The findings were to be combined 

other source materials to provide a basis for reconstructing the cure we! 
m of the General College of the University of Minnesota. por 
rae prospects for obtaining a high proportion of returns seemed poor per 

— 

— 
eS 

ps 


ined under these conditions, pa how this proportion ‘could. be i in- 


creased. The ; assumption was s made that the proportion of returns yielded — 


by questionnaire: may y depend i in large measure upon factors, within the 


a: Inspection of the journals of research shows that very few studies have 


ive answ 
Be whose final solution requires intensive researc 


‘The first. problem i nv 
effect of length ofa a ‘questionnaire. ‘on ‘the | proportion of returns. To obtain a 
answer er to this problem through pretesting, the names and 
s of 300 former university students were obtained. This group ee 


a esu init a much more responsive one than the final sample was likely to 


he q uld ‘thei 
t e ‘questionnaire ‘wou be apparent in in eir r respon! 


was | mail 


were mailed on the same ‘Utilizing three requests, t the 


a portion on of returns was 68 3 percent { from the § group sent the 10 pages | and 60 


percent from that sent the 25 pages. The g group sent both h questionnaires. in 


the same envelope yielded 63 percent returns. Since the § group sent the 35 


ae Rages” yielded a larger proportion of returns than the group sent the . 
_ pages, and only five percent fewer returns than the group sent the 10 pages, _ 
it was concluded that the factor of length, between the limits of 10 and 35 


a factor of 
—s~ pages, was not likely to affect returns to the final | questionnaire byn more than 


a five to ten percent. There i is reason to think t that the difference between nthe 


returns ‘to the 10 pages and to ‘the 25 pages was due less 1 to the factor of 
4 length than to the interest value. of the questionnaire content, since the 


group sent both yielded a proportion of returns 


at the factor 


been in which ‘questionnaire techniques are the subject 


since all of them were of the University and the eet o members 


4 


4 


__PRETESTING OF QUES 
sstigation. Kor most of the decisions to b 
guide the investigator in his « no tested body of 
| investigator in his choices. This situation makes iknowledge 
stomany probe 4 
nd verifcaion of 
“= 
«+ 
_ 
alphabetical order being assigned to each gr very third name 
mailed a 10-page questionnaire relating to oup. The first subgroup was 
ests, and needs. The d ing to their vocational activities, inter- 
second subgroup was mailed a 2 — 
d both of these aucstionnaives tots udes. The third + ae 
| 


J 
3 
5 
af 
> 
F 
47 


its 
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pronounced within the limits of one to ten pages, and that within 

range a virtual plateau i is reached i in questionnaires of the check-list t type. 

If such a situation exists, is there some limit beyond which the returns be- 


gin to fall off sharply when additional | pages are added to a 4 questionnaire? 
Would these same results be gained, if the group were not one consisting — Fis 
of college-trained people? Future research alone can provide us with an- 


"SS 


3 _ The second problem investigated by: the pretesting method involved the 


extent to which 1 returns are affected by t the nature of the e appeals employed -_ 

1 the letter. of solicitation which a accompanies ‘the questionnaire. Three 


& = questionnaire. The first letter called upon the individual to help im- 


ik: prove education f for the thousands of young people who would be entering — 


i . University during | g the | year. r. The second letter directed attention t 
ch anges occurring in education and requested help | to ) guide these — 


“on the right direction 


e same three groups utilized in the first experiment were en 
a in this. one. One third of each g group received each letter. T hus, the tes 


received the 10 pages, those who received the 25 pages, ‘and ‘those who | r 
“cei eived the 35 pages. Each pe person received but of the th 


ef systematic record was ‘made of the n number of ‘questionni 


The first letter, containing the altruistic to 


s of young people entering the University, yielded the 4 a 
a highest returns amounting to 67 percent. T he second letter yielded 64 per- 
b cent, and the he third letter 60 p percent. The first t letter r was, therefore, adopted Be 


oq for use e when t the final ‘questionnaire was sent to the final g group. The differ- 


“ences i in the proportion of returns yielded by the three letters are not large 


- enough to yield critical ratios that are statistically significant according > 


iS conventional standards. The superiority of the first letter in producing re- 


urns was, nevertheless consistently n maintained throughout the time nied 
. returns. . Since pretesting of questionnaires will normally involve small 


numbers of cases, we must “expect most “true” di differences to yield small 


¥ 


he third experiment, conducted with the same three groups, was “i 
— to determine whether we could use postal cards instead of letters i in 


1 


less important than it has generally been assumed to be, insofar as propor- 
- 
| 
th 
something that people say “can’t be done.” The letter explained that many 
people believed a study like this could not succeed because former univer- 
sity students are too much concerned with their personal affairs or too dis- 
interested in education to respond to a lengthy questionnaire. 
| 
— 
— 
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is to be al 


= weeks after th rial ee jon been ma 


e “up request was sent to 192 persons \ who had not responded | to ) the ini 


letter. W Nithin each of the three subgroups, every ‘other | person ‘on the mail- 


list was sent a postal card, every ‘Temaining ¢ one a letter. Thus, 


a for the postal card, all w were re signed with the si same uhenda written signature 


ut A _and all were mailed on the same day. ‘Three weeks later, when another 


s ollow- -up request was sent, a check was made on the number of returnsto 
= first follow-up. It was found that there were 28 returns to the ‘postal — pase 


card ne 28 returns to the letter. Since the number was identical, the a a wos 
! 


, and the posta 
expenses v were reduced byt more than 50) percent. 4° 


igs ‘The fourth ‘investigation with these three tria subgroups related 


rtance 
maintaining interest in Segal questionnaire, a problem | of special i importance (f) 


long as the 25-page inquiry on socio-civic affairs. 
nnaire listed the twelve sections it ane, 


he sections of the check-list you have just completed are listed below. _—— 

| a an X before any sections that you ate were difficult to fill out, dull, re 


to the section relating to the of their comm 


mmunities, 
though | none of th them responded this way to the section concerning their — 


ading habits with reference to various portions: of their, ‘newspapers. 


ther striking | fact i is that the four sections of the questionnaire yielding 


t t frequencies of adverse responses were adjacent to each other. On 
a ‘th basi f these findings, care was | taken i in the construction of the final 


questionnaire to space the difficult sec sections so jo they did not appea 


he beginning nor in a cluster. 
_ Perhaps this trial questionnaire was saved from a small proportion of re- 


turns by | the character of the first s section which ranked low i in the number 


of unfavorable 1 reactions to it. The results suggest that a | difficult question- ea 


naire may be made to aes a higher proportion of returns by adding an 


r so 


— 
— — 
| 
tionnaire, shows wide differences ll, or unrelated to the exper! 
— 
tig & 
— 


interesting first section, since to respond may e be made i in 


____ Jarge share of the cases on the basis of inspection of the first few pages of a 
this decision has been made and the work has been 


f diminished i importance in reducing — 
TO SECTIONS OF A QuesTionNaIRE 


Re 


Your Clubs and Organizations 


Some Economic Aspects of Your r Life 


: 


Yo our Enjoyment of Motion Pictures” 


An adverse response is defined as a check mark made by a person on to indicate that i 
ei a section of the ae to be difficult, dull, or unrelated to his experience. 


— Several pretesting experiments were nducted to gain gain 1 knowledge a 
cable to enhancing the attractiveness and intere 


aie. T he knowledge acquired in these experiments was ‘applied to ce 


an pening cover for the questionnaire, to a title 


less than normal \ vision, and to find photographs of high i interest \ value and $ 
ve appropriaten ness to ‘Hustrate the various sections of the questionnaire. 

- One of these experimental studies of aesthetic preferences will be cited eS 

— representative o of this type of pretesting. The purpose of this eupetnent ge 


are factors affecting the impression produced bya page design. 


acter of decorative g used to “integrate these of the 


fications work, were submitted to one ‘university class containing 


ae Unt 
| 
questionnaires, are similar from person to person and for similar fe 
— = 
— 


23 students and to containing 4. Art were in 
experiment on on the assumption that they w were likely t to differ more from a 


cross-section of the former university population | than do students in ‘other 
:.- university clas sses. Each person in these two classes was requested to select _ 
the one he liked least among the te 


“echo other until after their choices had been recorded on sm of paper and 
collected. W hen these choices were tabulated, it was found that two of the 1 
ten designs were much | superior to the others, since they 1 received 28 of the 
47 votes as most preferred and only 3 of the 471 negative votes as least t pre- 
ferred. The two least liked designs were accorded 32 of the . 47 “negative 
sitive votes. The remaining 19° Positive and 
uted 


among the other six designs. When these — 


as were Fi wih to the n number of positive votes obtained 
h | group, and these ranks were correlated for the two groups, : 
order coefficient of 74 was fo und. W hen the « designs were ranked accordin 
a to ‘the number of negative votes, the rank order correlation coefficient was _ os 
_.70. These results indicate that aesthetic preferences are not highly 
dividualistic and erratic, het rather that a strong consensus of | preferences 
. exists w thin homo neous social groups. is Was 
periments in | pretesting described i in ‘thi ‘paper | have been selected 

to the ri range of problems to o which the: technique has been applied 
a in the preparation of one questionnaire. More than six months were spent 
in the construction of this questionnaire, every page being revised at least x 
five times before it reached fi final form. Additional experiments have been \ 

2 conducted it in the preparation c 1 of a later er questionnaire sent to all all social case GS 
worker s in Minnesota for the purpose of revising 1 the. curriculum ‘in socia 

at the University of Minnesota. This second « questionnaire will 
a higher proportion of returns than the first questionnaire described in this 
<a Paper, judging from the fact that two thirds of the social workers = 
| sig = replied to this 50-page | questionnaire \ which is still yielding returns. ei 

‘The final questionnaire sent to former university freshmen contained 52 

rinted d pages and yielded 691 percent returns from the 1381 former students 

0 ) received it.2 However, even this high proportion of returns has been 
to have ‘been affected by selective factors which tended to distort de a 
“the sampling! Thus, 75 percent of those who failed to return the question-— 


t d in th urn of others by the post office as 


* See Robert Pace, “Factors Influencing Questionnaire Returns from 


= iam The same photograph, title, and text were found on each page in order > Se ere ety 
control these factors. The spacing of these elements and the decorative 
lines employed were the only variables from page to page. 
| 
qi 
by 
— 
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AME 


have been given in ‘the pretesting experiments to ‘discovery of 


= the devising of ways for reducing their effects. ea, is 
To. those who p plan to construct t questionnaires, one: should als also 


ae eerie a questionnaire to: a wate group ¢ on two occasions and com 


7 ay plies, it As possible to detect the questions producing | least reliable e responses. a 
_ Moreover, the replies. obtained from p pretest groups can be compared | wi ith 


: ra those yielded by oral 1 interviews or with data 1 gathered by any y other method 
thought likely to yield more valid responses. Thereby, the investigator will 
eo a knowledge of the probable limitations of his data and guidance i al 
- Changing t the final ‘questionnaire in the direction of more valid responses. 


te in n procedure b before — exact t heavy penalties ir in the form oly a low. 


= trials are the errors are avoided the final questi 


* sent to the final group. T ‘hrough the wider use of pretesting, it ma y even : 


a possible t to appease the critics who h sO frequently and justly - 


questionnaires of the past. 


7 


= 


In short, the method of pretesting provides a means for detecting mis- 


justly con- 


+O p 


as 
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naire wine the original group selected to be representa~ 
at | tive of all entering freshmen during four years, contained but 60 
cessful 
es 
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THE ECt 


Washington University 
§ EMBERS paler American Sociological Society are doubtless familiar 
in a general way with the ecological study of mental disorders in 


Be-wongee Those interested i in me relations between psychiatry and 


pene as: a a partial check on n the Chicago findings. . Some sociologists ae 

seen Green’s s study r of persons z admitted to the state hospital i in Cleveland; | a 
a some know about the cooperative study sponsored by the Mid- West 

Sociological Society which covered six cities—Milwaukee, Omaha, Kansas" 

City, St. Louis, Peoria, and Rockford As noted, the (Chicago, Providence, 
and Cleveland studies h have been published. . The St. . Louis study has — 
iam L. J. Dee as a master’s s thesis at Washin gton yn Univer- 
7.3 Data the other cities are not yet available. 


_ To say that these several studies involve direct imitation of we a. 


are 


one by Faris and Dunham is to reflect no discredit on anyone. As a matter — 


Se, — fact, the Mid-West cooperative project was undertaken in response to BS 


iggestion of E. W. Burgess that the Chicago findi ings 1 needed to be checked 


by similar research i in other cities. ‘Unfortunately, the Mid- West pr project is 
‘not yet finished; hence this paper must also be. incomplete. 
should not necessary here to discuss the nature of ecological 
te other than to say that for practical purposes they consist in the investiga~ _ 
tion of spatial d distribution of social groups, of culture traits and ‘complexes, 
of human 1 types, of v various factors ‘presumably 1 related thereto , and proc- 


= esses through which patterns develop and change. T hese studies ae ‘i 
7 rest on certain assumptions, e.g., that locus and status are so related a: oe : 


ons 


yy a is indicative of the other; that change of status acco — nies change o 
us; that both locus’ nd are are determined (not finally, but con- 
tan ntly) by a natural, competitive process, displayed vis mobility « or 


pe vement t. With specific r reference to > urbanism, i it is assumed t that various 


rts. of a city have characteristic features— —physical, demographic, « cul- 


al, etc. It is also assumed t that a city, ‘taken as a whole, has a character: _ 
_* Presented to the American Sociological Society at Philadelphia, a 29, 1939. 
a R. E. L. Faris, and H. W. Dunham, Mental — in sien Areas, pid of 
2H. WwW. G reen, Persons Admitted to the Cleveland Hospital, 1928-1997, Cleveland 


a 


er 


| 
—| 
& 
— 
— 
— 
> 
— 


Of « course, all ‘these a assumptions be accepted 


only a as working hypotheses, but they s serve our immediate p purpose by in- 


dicating the orientation of those sociologists are sometimes — 


_ The wanes is that these factors vary alin a city so ong 


suction y be expected to to present rather ‘different t types s of per- 
sonalities, or or at least to contain given types in 1 quite different proportions. 


q { 
and insane ‘concentrated i in certain parte sof acity, particularly 


ar disorganization and physical deterioration, 


specifically it is suggested that schizophrenia is associated with im 7 


a 3 isolation, that such isolation is most marked near | the heart of fa 
city, in blighted areas where rooming-houses and converted | tenements 


4 _ abound, where s sex ratios are high and where residential mobi lity i is ; great. 


= i is known that ea is a a product of sy phils; i it is believed that syphilis 


Ww ho engage in such ehiine are most ees residents of the inner city 
_ where abou d | poverty, delinquency, and high death rates, as well as ve- 
nereal disease and houses o} of prostitution. Senile dementia and ‘other dis- 


orders associated with old a age are supposed to lead ‘most. frequently to 
- institutionalization in areas of low economic status, where incomes are : 
raed ‘small and many families are on relief. We: shall see what evidence there is — 


that sheds light on these hypotheses; and, if the evidence and 


nships s of ponte significance. ‘Challenging the faith 


— ecologists are skeptics of several sorts. Some question the value of all 
ecological “studies, holding that there is little ground for assuming» the 
_ existence of significant relationships between sp 


er logical processes. . Others hold that the etiology of mental a 
complex and the factors involved are so ¢ elusive that i it is fruitless to spend — 
time on such external items as income, housing, and location o on 1 the map. 4 


Before discussing these moot points further, it it is worth to see 
let us consider the distribution of serious mental dis-_ 
order so far as they are obtainable. The maps on pages 33 and 36 of Faris 
Dunham’: s book display a pattern which fits very closely Burgess’ con- 


af -ventionalized scheme of concentric circles. The data. on which these maps 


— 
over 
| 
ying the studies of mental disorders. The first ratio 
bat ap  factors— P ent or disorganization is bound up with at least Eve personal- A 
wil (a) organic conditions, (b) physical envi classes of 
— 
great 
= | tioné 


ECOLOGICAL STUDY OF MENTAL | DISORDERS 


“are | based saidints all a admissions to both public and private hospitals | 
~ over a 12 year period. I In 1 computing ratios, use e was made o of the population 
aged 15 and over. Data were assembled d by ‘census tracts ; and combined i in 
‘subcommunities’ > and 68 ‘communities. s.” Areas with the highest 
ratios or rates were the central business. district with its hotels, the adjacent — 
hobo and rooming house sections, and Negro apartment house a areas. ee 
i aa In St. Louis, there is a similar concentration, 
marked. The map shows a heavy concentration in and the downtown 
sec ection, as i in Chicago, but it t also indicates high rates i in n several outlying 
.¥ districts. It further shows a relatively high incidence of commitments. from 
et a wide strip across the middle of the city running from the River on the east _ ie 
to the western city limits. This wedge-shaped territory also appears on 
maps” poverty, sex ratios, marital status, size 


Bree 3 cover r only y one public in institution. The ratios : are those 0 of frst 2 admis- 

“sions : 1931-36 to 1930 population, 21 years of age and ov over, r, by ce census tracts. 
ea Tn: support of using the City Sanitarium alone, we know that it receives a = Ss 
great majority: of all first admissions. Against using it, we know that az! 


—- cases come in considerable numbers from outlying parts 0 of the ecity. 


press members 1 to distant hospitals. However, the St. Louis. data s seem in 
general to confirm the Chicago findings. 


Cleveland data also lend partial support. to the hypothesis that 


Also, it ‘is: s well | known that well- to-do families | sometimes send their Psy- 


_tionalized mental patients come predominantly from areas of dense popu- | 
lation, ‘ low economic status, and high delinquency rates,‘ most of which _ 


7 ar central business district. 1 The ee of 
een was more interested i in the : relation c of various social phenom- 5 
ena to economic areas. he Cleveland data represent ‘first. admissions 
over a 10-y ear period to one public hospital. The rates are those of patients — ee 
pers 1000 families. This is unfortunate because size of family differs in vari- 
- ous ‘parts of the city and means little in rooming house areas. 


In Providence, Faris’ study 0 ofa a single public hospital yielded results: sim-— 


ile to » those obtained ir in St. Louis and Cleveland. In other w words, the. areas es, 


- of highest incidence are similar in all four cities, but the ; pattern is s clearest | 
ee 4 Chicago. Just what this characteristic Gintsiintion means is hard to say, 
for pa tients come with a wide variety of diagnoses. Even _ socioeconomic 


a> 


| 
| 
— 
— 
good many different kinds of persons and in many different ways. 
W. Green, Population Characteristics by Census Tracts, Cleveland, Ohio, 1930, Cleveland 
°H. W. Green, Nine Years of Relief in Greater Cleveland, 1928-1937, Cleveland Health 


the 


We turn first t to o schizophrenia or praecox, a so-called functional 


| disorder, which might be expected to occur in relation to personal isol 
= factors associated therewith. Faris and Dunham found in Chicago at 
___ pattern of distribution very similar to that for all types of patients. Rates — 


oa we in and about the Loop, declining with 1. only slight — 


highest rates are found in in sections s frequented by hoboes. The next highest 
Fates appear in central ‘rooming house districts. In both types. of a areas, 


_ participation and devoid of lasting personal relationships. It is also — 
_— that in Negro apartment districts, where the general schizophrenia _ 


‘rates are high, they also are especially “high f for white residents. The ine 
‘a of dementia } praecox is s very ry great among persons | “residing i in areas » 


p primarily p opulated by members of their own groups. "6 The St. - Louis 
pop 


data support the findings or on this point. These a meas-_ 


ai» 


havior being vunacce table and of their bein g committed toh hos] ital 


S For the city of St. Louis, we again find a attern rn that t resembles that of 


a _ Chicago, but it is far from being identical. There are tracts with low rates 
fairly near the heart of the city and tracts with high rates on the periphery. 


proviso westward to the city init, bor not showing the same gradient 
: toward the southwest and displaying a still greater ¢ difference te toward the 

northwest. W hen suburbs a are included, little remains of the general pattern» 


‘the gast-west aig: the middle of the city. As Faris 


and private hospitals, but of course there is no account taken of St. Louisans 
hospitalized outside the state. 
In Providence, Faris found dementia praecox most prevalent i in the cen- 
tral part t of the city with the next highest rates in 1 adjacent sections. He = 
found the the | distribution of this disorder positively correlat with relief 
rates, negatively. correlated with re rents paid, and with home ownership. 


These findings. correspond fairly v well with those from Chicago a and St. Louis. 


Louis Tike those from Chicago, to both public = a 


= 

people came: to be separated from their own ethni d wheth 

— 
— 

a>. 

tween the distribution of schizophrenia and economic status, and positive 
pr 
— 

— 


Itisa bit difficult to pattern mo distribution 


in | Cleveland, because the maps portray absolute ra 


has divided Cleveland, we find ‘high | positive correlations the 
schizophrenia series and. density of population, poverty” (relief cases), 
juvenile delinquency (boys). contrast with St. Louis, Cleveland shows 

| i low negative correlation between the schizophrenia series and mobility.” ave 


The m measures of mobility differ s so from city to city y that they are n 


ly comparable. In - Cleveland, i it was measured 1 by cc connections and d 
ctions with four: public utilities. In St. Louis, i it was measured iby 


-— ‘comparing the city directories for two successive years. . In Chicago, it was 
indicated by length of residence, types of housing, and percentages of id 

. ownership. From the standpoint of Faris’ and Dunham’s hypothesis of the 
a relation” of schizophrenia to personal ‘isolation, ‘it is important to study i 

mobility by uniform methods, because high residential ‘mobility indicates 

participation in neighborhood, community, and local interest groups. 
In general, it. “seems to be established that cases of institutionalized 

schizophrenia | come ‘most frequently. from the blighted areas surrounding 


central business districts. _ These are areas characterized by rooming houses, | 


tenements, poverty, delinquency, and id high de death hr tes. In such 
mobility a appears to be high : and social participation “appears | to | - 
but both of these propositions need further study. We also need to 
further whether schizophrenics are attracted or developed by such 
districts; or whether perhaps persons with a predisposition or tendency to os 
dementia praecox drift into suchareas and there live underconditions which 
bring their abnormality t toa ‘recognizable stage. Faris. and Dunham are in- 
aE clined to the last alternative and I have tested their assumption by compar- ee 
ae i. g the distribution of young and of old cases. These they found t to be : _ 
= - Providence, Faris used still another procedure, namely, to trace the we 
p dresses of a large number of schizophrenics and to nono ll 


n of movement. He found ‘ “not nearl y enoug h drift toward ie ‘ 


the city to account { for the concentration of rates.”* A ‘simpler 
uld be to study y the | place « of family t residence or the distribution 
of young patients living i in their at the time py 
even that socioeconom 
precipitate, if they do not initiate ca 
quate of some persons 


a * From a letter w itten by R. E. L. Faris. bu 


Real Inventory of Cleveland, 1 


on 
3. 
— 
— 
— 
— 


find no evidence of any por of rae pattern. Thus, the St. Louis map 
shows: that tracts with relatively high rates are scattered from downtown — 


‘the Western city” limits. The Cleveland spot _map indicates a similar 


random dis : distribution. In Chicago, the rates in different zones and se sections 

show remarkably little variation. That is, neither distance nor dentin 
_ from the center seems to have any significance. “Neither high nor low rates _ 

ee: distributed in any systematic fashion throughout | the city.’ _ However, — 


in Cleveland, Chicago, and § St. Louis there i is apparently s some ‘relation be- | 


‘tween economic status and the distribution of “manic-depressive psychoses. es. 


This: relation is is not marked," but insofar as it exists, it is almost the o oppo- - 
of what we found in n respect to schizophrenia. That is, manic-depressive _ 
psy choses are found somewhat more frequently in areas of high than of low 
economic status, while schizophrenia appears much more f frequently in 
3 areas of low economic - status. These fa facts are attested by coefficients ¢ of .E 
ol correlation between t the e two series | of 1 mental « cases sand median rentals and a 
relief cases. This difference between the | distribution of manic-depressive 
psychoses and of dementia praecox is in part related to the fact that = 
‘Chicago and St. Louis private hospitals received half of the manic-depres- 7 
4 ‘Sive patients but only one sixth of the schizophrenic patients. Despite the 
ce fact that t Cleveland data pertain only to a state hospital, it ' it is noteworthy az | 


that here too indicated a positive relation between manic- _depressive 


cases and economic status. Faris ai and Dunham suggest - three possible > 
planations of this situation. First, there may be a tendency for 
= 


: ’ hospitals to give more hopeful diagnoses. Second, there may be a real selec 
tion of manic-depressive cases by the private hospitals. T hird, manic- 
cases may ‘actually come > from a higher economic level than 
i. cases of schizophrenia. A fourth ‘possibility. has been suggested; it is that, Ba 
-manic- -depressive psychoses ¢ are episodic with intervals of effective 
; functioning, there may be a reluctance of public officials to commit them a 
when chere are so many seemingly more urgent cases. This would, of course, 


individual patients can check these hy potheses. 
a examine the data c concerning t two > of the. organic | group. . The first i is s paresis, a a 
also referred to as genera 
In Chicago and Cleveland, we find a negative relation between 


Faris and op. cit., ,174- 177. 
Faris and Dunham, op. cit., 56. 
1 An apparent exception to this statement is the correlation of 


AMERI able leads from their case studies,* but we 
106 ble leads from their ca long with control groups 
valuabl nts from such areas alo cal 
of presum | 
— — 
_ 
h 
~ 
- 


the distribution of paresis ani ond economic status. In St. rane an: sities isa 
co oncentration in sections marked by poverty, but taking t the city asa whole - 


~ the correlation between economic status and Paresis is to too low to be be signifi 


cant. The relation between the distribution of paresis and ‘mobility a appears 
a to be positive in Chicago, but negative in Cleveland and St. Louis. The | 
_ differences may be due to differences in ways of m measuring mobility, ll SH 
there may | be real differences i in spatial distribution. In Chicago, tl there isa 
positive correlation with -veneral disease ‘and with vice resorts. In 
ouis, even though the data on veneral | disease were taken only fr from the — 
municipal clinic, the correlation with paresis is too low to. be significant. % 
= s, the only point on which there seems to be even partial agreement is a 
_ that hospitalization for paresis is associated with poverty. V WwW hether the 


"pati ients have fallen from a a higher le level or ve always ‘marginal men aH 
ca n be e determined | only by case studies. 
We come finally to the senile group. Faris and Dunham found senile 


‘concentrated most highly i in | rooming house and | Negro 
h li high. 
a ere economic status is low and mobility is high. Dee found a concentra aa 
- tion in the central business district w with its rooming houses and hotels, but 
: cases in the a adjoining Negro section. Taking the ci city as a 
a ndings * were still ‘more in n contrast with those of Faris and Dunham. Dee 
gal 
ychoses and 
ses and “The re reasons for 


which diagnoses 


a arteriosclerosis Dee did not include these i in his a 
h correlation with c cases on relief. The 
ey data show a similar relation, but not in the same degree. .In aan 
Cleveland, there i isa negative correlation between the series ae 


at mental patients « are not even e more re 
less concentrated in limited areas. However, for different both 
s degree and the locale of concentration are varied. The ecological data _ 
indicate not only the sections where ‘mental disorders most fre- 


dies 
dies 


this a we hone encounte 


a limitations. These have to do with accuracy of data, adequacy of data, od 


di ergent procedures, and s some other matters which we shall mention 1 pre s atl 
As to accuracy of data, the fi uestion pertains to 


ay 
A 


— 
— 
| 
ght us? First of pre | 
red several — 
— 
— 


"Psychiatrists acknowledge t the difficulty of differential diagnosis. Ina — 
i‘ record is often found a variety of o opinions from different doctors. W hile , 
_a statistical manual has been prepared by the American Psychiatric Asso- 


ciation and National Committee for Mental is not con- 


being segregated i a single category. Faris and Dunham offer the esti 
_ mate that their data may contain an error of 30, to 40 percent. Another 


~ question of accuracy involves addresses. Some patients are transferred to a 
er mental hospital from an old people’s home, jail, or other institution and no : 
home address can be contain n the of a near 


= rather 
™ 


we know how the of all persons compare 

“1 with ‘the distribution of those who are institutionalized. Dr. Emery pare 


First, admission means not onl resence of chotic symptoms, but also 


| 
that no no. one takes sufficient interest to protect the patient on 


= in St. ‘Louis, about 35005 in “Providence, prem 1000. . For specific 
_ disorders, th figures v were sometimes rather small, and for specific areas 
they: even dropped to to 0 zero. To offset this difficulty, Faris and Dunham com- 
census tracts into. 120 ‘ ‘subcommunities” and combined these into 


“communities.” In St. Dee’s work “was done in terms of 128 


7 “Ss tracts, but I have combined his om for 26 census areas. The general pat- 


bine 


of correlation for the larger areas. In Cleveland, Green grouped census 


tracts into first 14, then 10, economic levels ¢ or areas. My analysis of his 


a. data makes use of these economic areas rather than the separate tracts. - 
procedures just referred to make intercity comparisons a 


re = 


=) 


is 
— 
im 
— f data, we have only hospitalized cases. 
ls were not included in the studies, b “racial bias.” Institutional care 
— ion of what Dee calls a “racial bias.’ 
‘There is also a question of what Dee calls en that for whites. Some immi-_ ta 
— 
— is population aged 1¢ and over; in Si P 


is to absence ratio maps for ot Cleveland. hey could 


pleted f fail to reveal ‘social processes. F Faris and Dunham supplemented 

strictly: ecological ‘studies with case studies from which they have worked 


e-sequence of three stages in the development of schizophrenia." 
others yield pictures but hey might be classed as 


are biological and d psychological | 
of psychoses can hardly be discovered except throug ‘more 
detailed studies of patients and nonpatients in varied types of areas. he 


om other limitation is much like the one just mentioned. The | relationship be- 
eo tween these series of statistical data do not assure us of the concurrence of 
_ given factors in individual patients. Dr. Plant said in reviewing Faris’ a 


Dunham’ 's book, “ It hardly seems possible that such a ‘painstaking piece 
of work could be done on re) many people and yet t yield : sO little know ledge 


; a about any one ne of them.’ 716 In a sense, Dr. Plant’s criticism was not = Lo 


fair, but the principle seems clear that statistical — — case — 


tailed, but not psychiatric, nade. ona schedule each p 
data from his life history with to in group partici- 
pation (family, neighbor 


(reading, movies, radio, sports, productive ), ine economic c status, 
ort om 


and i in place and character of residence. Obviously, these are not the only ms 
items of possible importance, but ‘they ai are relevant t to the about 


“about 100 
as to age, sex, ethnic gr group. Th hen select another 100 


I believe that such a valuable 


work heretofore done fad areas and by ‘psy 


, to new avenues of researc 
Faris Dunham, cit., 


1001, May 1939. 
§ 


— 
asuring mobility were discussed above. _ 
— 
— 
‘ v 
| — 
— 
— 
— 
disorders have already yiel gment that the ecological st 
made so far have some serious limitations, b 
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BURGESS ZONAL 


A. 


PPROXIMATELY years ‘ago, E. W. Burgess sta 


come 3 into. concentric circular zones: 1. the Central 


District: : 2. .. the Zone i in Transition; 3. the Zone of 
‘Homes; 4. the Zone of Better Residences; and 5. the. Commuters’ Zone.) 
—_— it was first proposed, this hypothesis has been both widely approved | © ; 
and severely criticized by sociologists. It has been declared valid by some q “io 
«when applied to the cities of Chicago, Long Beach,? Montreal,’ and Roch- 
ester; 4 and i it ‘has been accepted by many as a valuable frame of reference — — 

“for i interpreting a variety of urban n data—crime, dance halls, delinquency, 

dependency, family organization and disorganization, gangs, hotels, men- 
tal disorders, population composition, religious institutions, suicides, and 
5 = * In contrast with those who accept and approve the Burgess hy- ‘a a 


-_ pothesis, several sociologists have spurned it as worthless, and a few have = ae 


"branded it a as false.® This paper i is a short critical review of the ‘Present ey 

in | 

_ widespread criticism of the Burgess zonal hypothesis arises from the | a 

~ that various cities do not actually conform to an ideal circular spatial pat- 


_ . Chicago, for example, fits more closely into a pattern of concentric 


semicircles than complete circles, and even this semicircular pattern: 


shows shows important irregularities. The zones of Montreal, as ‘mapped by 


Seuke to ie American Sociological Society, at Philadelphia, December 29, 1939. 
a Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City: An Introduction to a Research Project” 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1923, 18: 85-97. See also Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 
(eds. ), The City, 47-62, Chicago, 1925. See also revised statement of this hypothesis in T. V. 

Smith and L. D. WwW hite (eds.), ee An Experiment in Social Science Research, 113- 
2 Elsa Longmoor and Erle F Young, “Ecological Interrelationships of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Dependency, and Population Mobility: A Cartographic Analysis of Data from Long — 
California.” Amer. F. Sociol, March 1936, 598-610. 


al 


* Carl A. Dawson and ™ arner Introduction to edition, 


Deis" “The Pattern of Urban Growth” in Murdock Studies i in the Science 


of 


| HYPOTHESIS Da 
rtled the socio- cha 
— 
pat 
ret 
— | 
—— ih a” Numerous studies especially by students of the University of Chicago. See, for example, — 
ifford R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas; Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization; Frederic M. 
The Gang; Ruth Shonle Cavan, Suicide; R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, Mental 
— 


“York, Pittsburgh, Seattle, St. Louis, and cities ‘all indicate 

characteristics of local spatial structure. No one can deny, therefore, that 
irregularities frequently violate the pattern of geometrically accurate 

concentric zones. On the other hand, humerous observations show decided 


“tendencies : for most American cities to conform roughly to the > essential 


- pattern described by Burgess. Commonsense « observations indicat e that a se oe 

4 retail business district constitutes the the c center ofa a city; that deteriorated — 
near this business area; that, in | general, poor homes. are 
located closer to the business center and that better homes are situated ae 
farther out. Studies of urban gradients indicate the probability of a con ay 
Boones urban structure centered around the dominant retail area. Maps _ 
_ which show the « distribution of social al data in Chicago, Rochester, and Long 
Beach give considerable support to the Burgess point of view. One con- ; 


that observed facts to urban structure appear to 


a Burgess and his supporters readily admit the “existence of ‘numerous 


irregularities of spatial structure but explain them as resulting from the 
> of. distorting factors. ‘These sc holars defend the validity and 


number and severity of distortions occur, 


The student will probably distinguish between of criti 

and declares th 


hypothesis even theaghth tendency toward a ideal al 


tert may be admitted. These two types. of criticism sh should not b be mistaken 
for one. another. ‘The validity of the first type of criticism constitutes the 


central problem of this paper. ‘The second criticism, which does not seem 


valid, will be examined briefly in the following paragraph, Teas 
If a definite tendency toward an ideal zonal structure always exists, 
then | this fact becomes essential to adequate explanation of the spatial 


4 structure of any individual city. Even though | local conditions of topog- 


<4 raphy, streets, and transportation undoubtedly play important parts in 

molding urban. structure, the tendency to form zones s—if such actually 

onstitutes an additional item necessary to complete ex xplanation. 


Therefore, if a tendency toward an ideal aonal structure exists, this ideal 


4 


—_ 
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Dawson and Gettys, take the form of irregular ovals and crescents. New 
Haven, as portrayed by Davie, exhibits great irregularities with no clearcut 
evidence of circular zones. In Long Beach, 
moor and Young, a circular pattern can be seen only with great di ia 
= — 
— 
—— 
| = 
~ 
~~ 
— 
— 
~ 


pattern has validity and value regardless of the number and seriousness ° 


2 
f 


Ecological Time-cost Distance versus spatial Linear Distance. Considerabl 
confusion “concerning the existence of concentric circular ‘ecological | zones 
= resulted from: the failure to distinguish clearly between ecological di 
_ tance and simple linear distance. Ecological distance should be measured, = 
according to McKen nzie,’ in terms of time and cost, in contrast with linear — 3 
istance which is measured by feet, miles, or meters. Both proponents and 


=) "opponents 0 of the Burgess zonal hypothesis have fallen into the er error of | 


neglecting this distinction n. The following, examples may show how this 


point has led to confusion in testing the hypothesis. No adequate formula 

_ has been devise d for combining time and cost into’ a single measure = os 

tance . Fo r the purpose of simplicity, only the time ‘sapect a 


The article, ,cited above, “by M.R. Davie, entitled “The of Urban 
Growth,” m may be as of the failure to > distinguish b between 


s especial s to the first 
test of the of the Burgess Davie drew geometric 
 tially- circular concentric zones with radii measured by half-mile units. 


geometric : spatial : zones each contained a wide variety # 
oof data. They cut across ss cultural and functional boundaries i in such’ ways 
that no correspondence between circular zones and natural areas could be 


: foun nd. In no part of his study, however, did Davie attempt to delimit time-_ 
zones and use in testing the Burgess hy His 


‘— specific px point raised by Davie 1 may be examined more eos in 
author declares that. the Central Business Districts of various cities tend 
a: actually to be either irregular or rectangular in shape; and he regards these _ BA 


oe observed facts as contradictions of the theory of circular zones. A rectangu- 
lar o1 or an n irregular pattern does not, however, deny the existence 


in the heart the city, and if transportation is s equally easy along a 
every street, the re lar spatial ‘pattern “may actually ‘conform toa 
circular time-cost pattern’ as indicated i in the accompanying chart. 

er I-A and I-B. ) In = I-A, for oe all points marked with 


same 
ology, Publ Amer, Sociol. Soe., 1926, 142 


Ger. 
— 
Th 
— 
points marked with a s pa 
a na a that a line connecting all of the circles encloses a rectangle, and that the = fat 
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ald 


ae a 1 circle 


2 a square are “ns minutes from i it. The theoretical time-distance chart, 
. - with radii of two and four minutes respectively, appears in Figur 


conforms to the of circular 


an 


puted in terms ce allowance mode for 


a circular ecological (time- cost) structure. ‘Similarly, with 
i mn of v varying speeds along different streets, the. spatial a . 
ome starshaped_ or highly irregular without - violating the ideal 
ttern of concentric time-cost zones. When carefully analyzed, therefore, : 
vie’s observations of the Central Business District tend | to support, or 
aga not to deny, the Burgess zonal hypothesis. This argument should 


cause no ‘confusion | ‘to the ennai: who i is familiar with the concept social 


= 


A 


: 
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units. Similarly, no confusion need result from the fact that ecological ~ 


tance cannot be measured in terms of feet or miles. 

The pre > pre eceding discussion indicates that the ‘spatial structure of an area, 
which « can in be plotted upon ‘spatial maps, does not 


SPATIAL 


MSS 


SS 


oe 
Theoretical 
assuming 


all “persons 
3 


erence between the 


4 a approximately two 


— 
| | 
VO One Can oODse] ay 
— _abstraction in terms of time-costecoo of analyzing 
a 


4 
residential s structures correspond approximately to the time zones. Zones” 


the present analysis that cars run at the rate of four blocks 
ing has r not been taken i into account. The checkerboard street pattern nof ‘the 
_ area approximates that shown in the simplified chart. When calculated u upon ce . 
i basis of the existing routes and speed of transportation, the irreg gularly — rete 
_ shaped areas that can be reached within respective time spans may be seen — has 
in Figure II-A. In this chart, point: M, according to ecological time-cost _ 
distance, is one minute closer to the « city center than point N, although the po 
y much nearer. Ww hen reduced to an ecological time-cost 
_ pattern radiating from point X, , the zones of this area appear as an ideal B 
pattern as in Figure II- B. After allowing for distorting factors not 


Se shown in this simplified presentation, t the investigator fi finds that types of a 


ee and B contain 1 older and more intensively used buildings; Zone C contains 


better residences, of which a are of the two-family the 


the idealized ecological time-cost zones are drawn minute- 


extending from ‘point X X, the spatial pattern of 


. 
valid criticism against the pattern of circular urban This « criticism i is 


mer residence , and indus istry was omitted from the 


ably applies to modern American “commercial. industrial cities, Davie ap- 
"pears correct in insisting that heavy industry should be treated as a part of ‘ 


sa Thei inclusion of heavy ideas as part of the ideal pattern of city struc- 


will ve 4 at least, some reformulation of the Burgess 


funetic onal p oi dominance for a portion of the population. Conce entric 
cre apply accurately only to a city pach: aroun : 

point of dominance. When two or more distinct areas of dominance—com- f 

ec and industrial— —apply to any considerable ponten oF of the — 
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Avg 
— 
—— 
— 
ypothesis. Progressively better housing appears as one moves Out- 3 
3) 
normal part of urban organization rather than as an abnormal distorting 
only as a distorting factor in explaining the so-called ecological distribution 
— |. 


7 


ae The Importance @ f Historical Inertia. Burgess has failed to oa 

_ sficienty one important distorting factor in the ecological structure of the 
. factor or which for want of a better term has been cz called historical 


1. The spatial and | ecological structure eof a. city. at any. given time de- 


Tat 
ie: -_— upon its past history. Buildings, : streets, ,and railroads cannot easily 

be ‘moved. Even a culture area that has gained a foothold may cling te- 
my to its old location. T herefore, functions which were located in — 

was smaller to be 

pete ‘misplaced after the city grown. sochronal (i.e., equal- time) 

Zon es es change their spatial limits with changes i in transportation. . Therefore, - 
psn which originally located fi fifteen minutes from the heart of the 


may later be only five minutes from it although i it has 


(1) the immobility of v various and (2) the 
eco- 


_ Various te: rs of urban growth. The location of any function in a given = 


part of the city will need to be tested in terms of the isochron . 


hur riod when that site was ch chosen. 


Zones as Natural Areas versus Zones as Abstractions. Burgess implies, 


“+ 
even if he does not ‘explicitly. declare, that zones are natural a areas character- J 


> 


by definite combinations s of ecological and social criteria—function, 
building type, population composition, mobility, land value, and indices 
¢ 


of personal and social disorganization. Underlying some of the obvious - 
diversities of cultural and phenomena, persisting combinations of 
criteria presumably exist which characterize these various zones. R.E. a 


om H. W. Dunham (see Footnote 5) declare e that zones r¢ retain | these 
essential even through several changes of 
type. 

yin some signifcant measure at of dist ti 


8 Robert E. Park, * “Sociology” in Research i in the Social Sciences, 


|| 
the ideal 
| 
tions 
| 
— 
— 
crite 
wea 
tom 
— 
= 
vali 
— 
= 
|) 
ae 
in studies of urban Zones Is the no 
CU __ social phenomena are so closely linked that the former may serve as indices __ whe 
— ‘the latter. This notion, developed at some length by Park,*® underlies 
of the studies which have attempted to interpret spatial distribution 


BURGESS 2c ZO) 
ial phenomena has never been demonstrated och concrete investiga- 


a ns and analyses. Until this relationship h has been clearly demonstrated, 
- spatial studies of social phenomena c cannot be used either t tO | prove or to dis- 
ex prove ve the existence e of ecological : zones. It should be pointed out, however, 


A we that the validity ‘of the zonal hypothesis depends in no way upon the - 


existence of any close relation between ecological and social phenomena. 


— Alihan (Footnote. 6 above) sharply attacks the notion that zones are 


~ natural areas. Her arguments follow two main lines: (1) that radial gradi- aa 
ents—which involve gradual increases or decreases of phenomena as one 
noves away from the. center of dominance—make the om, 


criteria a show different ‘distributions 20 7 


that no set of zones can 


‘The by Alihan | that a gradient makes impossible the 

existence of zones does 1 not seem valid. In. the field of physics, for example, — ; 


the | gradual change in ‘the length of light rays throughout a rainbow spe ec ; 
trum may be taken as an example of a gradient. Nevertheless, distinct 
‘zones of red, yellow, and blue appear in in the rainbow e even though no shar 


- tine of demarcation can be drawn between them. It seems | possible, there 
fore, for distinct zones to appear even where gradients 


Alihan argument deserves care 
the zones drawn by persons studying domestic otininesion do not i 
boundaries identical — with those drawn by persons in investigating delin- 


quency o or mental disorders. Unless the basic criteria used i in characterizing — 


zones show ‘essentially s similar distributions, she > declares t that a single set * os 
natural-area zones cannot be drawn. Before 1 rejecting the possibility of 


valid natural- area however, the careful student wil! remember the 
n in delimiting rural communities even though he used a a goa, 


arying spatial spreads. If the significant criteria” 


- cannot be correlated s so as to ) delimit a a single s set of natural- -area zones, then 
a zone becomes only a an abstraction drawn i in terms of a a single criterion or 
3 limited set of c losely related criteria. _ Existing studies do not clearly settle Aa 
_ this point raised by Alihan. Further research is needed which (1) carefully | j 
describes the significant ecological criteria to be used and (2) determines 


whether they c can be correlated to delimit natural- area ecological ; zones. My 


available evidence indicates 


i 
— 
— 
— 
fa 
ai Of tient. ams arguments have both merits and Ades 
— 
— | 
eee _ 
agree that geometrically accurate circular zones do not occur as 4 
spatial patterns of cities. This fact does 
probable existence of a significant tende — 
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centric time-cost zone zones. 


present, , therefore, gh the zonal has been 
clearly proved nor rst it appears to possess sufficient merit to war-_ 
rant the extensive research necessary for its careful testing. nh okay 


Requirements for Testing | the Burgess Zonal H 'ypothesis. Ana adequate pre 


search program for testing the Burgess zonal hypothesis. in any given city 
| 

involves at least the following items: 


1. Thorough knowledge of existing of those historical 


modifications of topography that have affected the growth of the city - 


The and precision n of adequate sets of ecological criteria 


4 4: . Adequate knowledge of the composition and distribution of local popu-- 


ly including 
various nonzonal patterns of ‘ecological st 
es ‘Only when these items have been taken i into account adequate test 
iy of the Burgess zonal hypothesis or any other ecological hypotheses o on urban 


— 
il 
— 
— 
ltural items (1) which influence standards 


> 
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we 


PATTERNS OF DIFFUSION IN THE UD UNITED STATES _ 


Ost OF THE of culture have been 


I developed by use of archaeological data and by studies of primitive | 
tribes. Wissler* and Linton? give fairly comprehensive 
se hyy potheses. Only few 
> present~< -day ‘ ‘civilized’” society. OF 
a those done in the United States, parse those of the following authors are 

outstanding: Rice,’ who found that attitudes of political radicalism vere 

om most intense ; at certain centers and that they graded off from: these centers, 


i their intensity being modified by : state boundaries, trade areas, ‘type of ee 


a farming, and other factors; Willey: and Rice,! who demonstrated ‘the impor- 

on tance of communication and transportation age agencies in diffusion and = 
showed the influence of wealth, race, urbanization, and other factors | on 
a spread of such an artifact as the radio; Bowers,® who traced diffusion Be 


of amateur radio transmitters from the coasts inland and from | larger to 


smaller urban centers; and Pemberton,$ who found consistent ‘ ‘gradients” 
- from large cities outward, in n percent - of families 1 with radio 1 receiving sets. i 


tt will be noted that all of these studies, with the exception of that made ae i 
by Rice, deal with so-called material culture traits. The present author was oa cre 


more interested in nonmaterial culture traits, or social inventions. fas 
_ wished to test these hypotheses relative ‘to ) diffusion of social i inventions: dg Be 
That inventions arise at certain centers within a culture area and 
-spread by degrees | to the periphery of the area—the ‘concentric 
= or “ripple-in-stream” pattern of diffusion; 
2. That this | concentric spread is modified by density option, 


education, ; among, other | factors; 


are: Sen, slow growth and resistance to innovation; second, rapid wo 
and third, diminished growth, consolidation simplifi- 


and 9 9, New 1923. 


# Ralph L Linton, The Study of Man, chap. 19, New York, 1936. i 
a S. A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, New York, 1928. ange r 


4M. M. Willey and S. A. Rice, ‘Communication Agencies and Social Life, New York, 1933+ 
—§RV. Bowers, 4 Genetic Study of Institutional Growth and Cultural Diffusion in we. ry 
porary American Civilization, unpubl. Ph. D. ‘Thesis, Univ. of Minn., 1934. 
6H. E. Pemberton, “Culture-Diffusion Gradients, ” Amer. Social. Sept. 1936, 
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correrpond closely to Chapin’. 
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= Several practices adopted by various us states, which w were ccapable 
a of quantitative treatment with respect to time adopted or to quantity — 
4 within the state, or both, were selected as indices of social innovation - 
Pa _ Originally, 9 items" were used, and each state was given a 
index number of from © to on ‘on each ‘item, 
Since the index for City Manager Plan was rather complex, it will I be 
described in some detail. The first plan appeared in Staunton, 
P PP = 
1908. Since then, about 400 American cities have adopted this plan. In 
computing the index, credit was given both for earliness of adoption and 
for number of city managers i in each state. For | each City Manager Plan 
before 6 6 points w were given; this number was reduced 
cy for each subsequent 5- -year period. Thus, the states es obtained numbers 
© to 160, depending on quantity and age of plans \ within each. These 
num mers were to the o to § acale as follows: 0, 0; I- I 330-59, 
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1914 
“no law, 1931 
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1869-1870 
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1929-1930 
no law, 1931 


pom 


1890-1899, 


* Two wo other indices of | progressivism were used and weighted according to the ‘qualifica- a : 
_ tions of the laws. These were: 1, Minimum Age for Children Working in Factories and Stores; = 
and 2 , Working Hours for Women. Both of these items were taken as of 1931, the data being 
oa those given in the work of C. O. esac cited above, plates 126-132. This is also the source 
ee Ba 1. Minimum Age for Children, 16, was weighted 33 15, 23 14, 1; no age, o. 
ee 2. Maximum — for Women, 48- 50, 3; 54-60, 2; 60-70; 1; no limit, o. ie 
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After assigning weights, the author combined the 9 indices and ranked 


the sti states on | this combined index of progressivism (see * Table 2 2, column ; 3). 
weights were revised twice > following the ‘original assignment 
iol _ Table 2, columns 1 and 2). The first revision involved the addition of 
three indices, Commission of City Government,!® ® Co-education in 
Universities," and State Public ‘Employment Services. Weights 


ese: refined d by ‘ranking t the states from 1 I to Ad on each i item, 1 rather than 4 


ranked : so precisely, weights ¢ of 10, 20, 3, 40, etc., were assigned, i 
tos give them values roughly comparable to the more precise rankings. 2 


_ Composite ranks of the states on this first revision are shown in column 1 
Mar 1. PERCENT oF (Cittes ABOVE 1000 Poputation Havine Crry Manacer. = 


5 of ' Table 2. The econd revision it involved only t two items. It was thought 


a fairer basis for the index of City Manager Plan would be the per- 
centage of cities within the s state the | plan, rather t than the absolute 


ez én Map 1 shows the p netentials: range within which each state falls. 


Correlation between the rank order of states by absolute number and age > 
_ (as described above) with that by percentages | is + 78. bance rankings are 


given in Table The other item revised was Minimum Age for Chil- 


dren; a slight er 
McCracken, Editor, and 10, 11, Baltimore, 1 
. O. Paullin a ie the Hi Historical ‘Geography of the United States, plate 1 132, Ww Vashing- ie 
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Map 2 gives a picture of the geographical distribution of the indices of 


a 2 of Table 2. It will be observed that the Great Lakes area and the © 
Far West have the highest rankings of the various groups of states, with 


est the Middle ’ West in an 1 intermediate position and the South and the upper 


New England States rating lowest. We might ‘single e out New York, ~~ 

consin, California, and Michigan as the centers of many social inkebetiens 
in the United States, and we could trace rough gradients outward from 

these states. The circle hypothesis: seems to apply 


States for nonmaterial t 
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id not radically alter the relative ranks of the 
states on the composite indices is shown by correlations ofthethreecolumns 
Rank order correlations are: between cols. 1 and 3 (original 
— 
BE New Jersey 7 a7 
Nebraska Tenn 
— 
ous. 
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New Hampshire 
49 | 20 | 33. | Rhode Island | 
Kentucky | 4.7 | 22 | 28 | W tings ; 

Pennsylvania 


See pages 220-221 a above for description of basis of this ranking, 
2 Arbitrary ranking given states with no City Manager Plans. . 


examination of the mi map relationships found by Willey and Rice! 


a certain factors which might be associated with progressivism oe 
ured by the indices. Rank order correlations of progressivism with 24 


Zo certain antitativ ices a — 
jin quan in titati ve di ices and a description of of the indices, ares 


= nd Communication Facilities, +. 6. The states were ranked from 
‘to 48 on three indices, number of automobiles per person," number of 


three i items was computed. With autos pe and a - composite ranking on n tele- af 


~™ Table MV-s, 1936 (Revised October ae Motor Vehicle Registrations, 1905 
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‘ig —— of Urbanization, + 57. The states were ranked on percent bal total popula- 
ton which was urban in 1930.17 

“Culture,” 


+.70. Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken'® made 


an elaborate ra 
of states on educational facilities, public libraries, circulation of periodicals, —_ 
other indices of “ from which they developed a composite rating. 
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correlations were with all, these factors, particularly 
educational a nd ‘ ‘cultural” indices. The cc consistency y of these correla- 
tions | suggests that there i 


ere is a configuration of factors 


differentiating the 
states, and that any one might serve as a rough index of the whole con 


figuration. Partial correlations would show which of the relationships hold hold 

might conclude the a above factors modify diffusion patterns. 

Several criticisms have been of offered as as to ‘the methodological validity — 

‘ of this s study. The fact that some of the indices wer 


e based on time, 0 others — 
n number (as in the case of City Manager Plans), and others on intensity 


ieee Age Laws) would tend to make doubtful their comparability. z 

_ Furthermore, we are dealing with different periods of time for various 
indices and with uneven periods of “ exposure” for the states. It i is hardly 

fair t compare ( Oklahoma with Michigan « on priority « y of coeducation i in its 

Sos = state ‘university, y, for Oklahoma wa was not a state at the time the University 


: of Michigan became coeducational. It also will be noted that several of the = 


aa 


: 18 Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken, ‘ “The Worst American State,” ra The American M 
cury, , Sept., 16, ~188, Nov. 55-37% 1931. 
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in some states, were not acute in 
aa dl others. Ww hen we e consider the he consistency. of rankings on the various yall 
a4 fe for the top t ten and bottom t ten states, and that | we merely a are trying to 
“| show centers and patterns of diffusion for these non-material traits, regard. 5, 
of why they exist, the method seems generally valid. 
ag ‘City Manager Plans were selected for intensive analysis of their diffusion. 
ig = city having the plan i in 1938 was plotted on a map, using symbols _ 
tos show time c of adoption. . Zones wer were - drawn i in concentric circles around 
point: of o1 origin (Staunton, Va. ), with | radii at t equal intervals. The 
gradient hypothesis seemed to hold good here (the City Manager Plans ae 
becoming more sparse as the distance from the center increased), but 
other relationship appeared ' which was contrary to anthropological theories. a 
The farther from the center, the greater the percent of early | C.M.P. .adop- ze 


tions. The Pacific Coast was an in exception. (Map 3; Tab. 4. ead Je 


= of plans ‘after 
those before and during 194 | 


ae a. * See Map 3 for position of these zones. Zone 1 is ran immediately ideas Staunton, ae 
pil 


7 


Va and follow it ie in concentric arcs. 


a maximum ‘in n the y years ‘1920-24, when 125 were and it 
en oe during each five-year period | thereafter. The spatial pattern ex- 


from the early period to the later, but began to contract only 
1338. ‘The growth pattern was also found to’ apply to. the automobile, in i 
an analysis of the diffusion of this trait.1® ‘In the automobile 


was a a tremendous i increase between 1910 and ‘1920, 


See 14, supra. 
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Percent having 
M. Plan 


Apparently there is a for or probability of having City 
, rs Plan to increase with s size of city” up to about 100,000 population and to 


decrease ‘thereafter. If this s same trend could be found for certain other 


it might be possible to formulate a general “law” about relation « of | 


si size of city to f acceptance of certain types of 


novation, and that ‘these innovations tend to radiate, other things being 
= in concentric gradients around the centers. These centers are not the EB 
same for all traits, but there is usually a correlation between rank on one — 


a of innovation and that on snack, so that we can rank the states in a 


order of f general progressivism or social innovation. 
3. Some of the factors which influence diffusion and tend to to > distort the 


concentric circle pattern are communication and transportation f — 
"degree of urbanization, wealth, educational and “cultural” level. 


4 At least two of the traits dealt with in this study (one material and 2. 
nonmaterial) spread according toa cyclical growth pattern, in wich 


definite contraction could be determined. | 
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and another Iarge increase from 1920 to 1930, although the rate of increase 
had slacked off. Up to 1936, there was only a slight increase over — 
3 we may conclude that the third stage has been reached. 
that between size of city and probability of having a City Manager. Politi- 4 
— 
—— 
— = 
a | 1. That many of the principles of diffusion developed by anthropologists 
— 
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cal Reports and lings 


_ the suggestion | of f the ‘Executive Committee, President Maclver has 


_ appointed t the undersigned as a sa Committee on on | Program, with a a broad com 
mission to study the organization, content, and method of conducting the 
_ programs of the annual meetings. For several years there has been consid- es 4 
erable criticism of the annual meetings. Obviously, whatever the program, — 
a it will not ‘meet the i > interests of a all. . With the regional s societies developing 
eet programs, , the program of tee! National Society must t be challenging & 
if it is to > command attendance. 
fore, we invite | correspondence any members of 
who have constructive suggestions for the improvement of the p program, — 4 y 


with regard to its” it, meetings of sections or divisions, relation’ 
of other so cieties, or regional societies, etc. 
Please discuss this with your colleagues and send letters. 
to any member of the Committee. _ 
Dwicut SANDERSON, Cornell University, New York, Chairman, 
Howarp BEcKER, University of Wisconsin, Madison , Wis. 
Harrison, Russell Sage Fndn. , 130 E. 22d St., New York. 


S. Haver, University of W WwW 


Representarives ay AND ComMITTEES OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Society 


Social Science Research Council. Ernest W. Burgess, Chicago, 


William F, Ogburn, University of Chicago, 1941; Warren S. ‘Thompson, 


American Council of Learned Societies. James H. S. Bossard, University of 


Pennsylvania, 1940; F, Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, 1942. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. . George A. Lundberg, 
x - Committee on the Joint Meeting of the Society with the American Association - 
,* the Advancement of Science, Seattle, June 17-22. Jesse F. Steiner, University — cee 

7 of Washington; George A. Lundberg, Bennington College; Norman S. Hayner, ye 
University of Washington; Forrest LaViolette, ashington; 
- 


— 
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PROCEEDINGS 
Library ‘Association. est L. Talbert, University of 


| ee _ International Federation of Sociological Societies and Institutes. Pitirim A. 
Research Planning Committee. Robert M. Maclver, Columbia University, 


‘officio; A. ‘Lundberg, College, Thorsten Sellin, 
ie of Pennsylvania, 1941; Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, “Washington, Dee 
rican Documentation Institute. Mildred Parten, 
on and Investment. Maurice R. Davie, ¥ ale 


bert Lamson, , University of Maine; Seldon Menefee, W.P.A., of 
4 Representatives to Council of Ren Relations of the American Association for a 
“the J Advancement of Science. O. T. Duncan, A, and M. 


State College, Storrs, 


lege, 
R i ‘Angel, University of Michigan; Arthur L. Beeley, of Utah 
:h C, Brearley, Peabody College; V. E. Daniel, Wiley College; Mildred Fairchild, © 
Bryn Mawr College; Mrs. Helen Garvey, College; Frank 
an ashington College; Clyde Hart, University of Iowa; Abbott Herman, Hillsdale — 
College; Dorothy Krall, Yale University; Francis “Merrill, Dartmouth College; 
ae George P. Murdock, Yale University; Wayne Neely, Hood College; M. H. Neu- 
meyer, | University of Southern California; Elizabeth Nottingham, Wheaton Col- 
Pas lege; J. A. Rademaker, Bates College; T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University. 
ai a Committee on Social Research. Raymond V. Bowers, University of Rochester, 
oa ‘Chairman; Charles W. Churchill, Elizabeth, New Jersey; M. Robert Cobbledick, 
Bae Connecticut College; Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University; Grace L. a 
_ Western Reserve University; Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College; Daniel 
a a Day, Ohio State University; Gunner Dybwad, N. Y. State Training School for 
Boys; Philip Hauser, Washington, D. C.; John Columbia University; Paul 
. Landis, W ashington State College; Robert K. Merton, Tulane University; 
oe Harriet R. Mowrer, Evanston, ‘Illinois; Raymond F. Sletto, University of Minne- : 
sota; Henry D. Sheldon, Je. University of Rochester, S Secretary; Edith M. Tufts, Pe 
Pa.; Barnett O. Ww illiams, Clemson College. 
Committee on ‘Honorary Members. Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati, 
Carl A, Dawson, McGill University; Noel P. Gist, University 
Joseph Mayer, Library of Congress, Washington, D. 


os E. Gettys, University of Texas; Howard Odum, University of North 
Carolina; -E. B. Reuter, University of lowa; ‘Stuart A. Rice, Centra Taylor, 
x = Washington D. C.; ; Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University; C. C. Taylor, — Be 
ashington, D. ,C.;C. W. . Topping, University of British Columbia; Ellen Winston, 
D. Cc: Howard Woolston, Washington; L. D. Zeleny, 


St. — College; C. C. Zimmerm 
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a nines to the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Robert L. _ 
2 Sutherland, Bucknell University; James W. Woodard, Temple University, 
Committee on Local ‘Arrangements. Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, Chair 
5 Committee on Secretaries of Regional Sociological Societies. Harold A. Phelps 


a 


Committee on Public Relations. Alfred M. Lee, New York University, Chair. 
pas) i; ie man; Read Bain, Miami University, ex-officio; Stanley H. Chapman, Yale Uni- 
versity; Noel Gist, University of Missouri; Elizabeth Briant Lee, South Norwalk, 
Connecticut; Robert M. Maclver, ‘Columbia University, ex- ex-officio; Robert E. 
University of Chicago; Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, ex-officio; 
Malcolm M. Willey, University of = 
_ Membership Committee. Julian L. Woodward, Cornell University, ra 
Harry Alpert, College of the City of New York; "Herbert A. Bloch, St. Lawrence Be 
University; Charles J. Bushnell, Toledo University; Egbert B. ‘Clark, Jr, Santa 
~ Rosa Junior College, California; S. D. Clark, University of Toronto; M. Robert © . 
_ Cobbledick, Connecticut College; Corrado De ‘Sylvester, Chicago, Illinois; H. War 
ren Dunham, , Jr., Chicago, Illinois; E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of ; Alabama; _ 
re a) Clyde W. Hart, University of lowa; Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, ¢ 
Ga Washington, D. G; ; Donald G. Hay, State College: Station, North Dakota; Howard 
&-E Jensen, Duke University; Herbert D. Lamson, University y of Maine; ; Alfr ed R. 
Lindsmith, Indiana University; David E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois: Donald 
Marsh, Wayne University; William H. Metzler, University of Arkansas; Elio D. 
Monachesi, University of Minnesota; Albert Morris, Boston University; S. Clayton - 
_ Newman, University of Louisville; erent Fanunzio, U. of Calif. at Los 


a 


University of Texas; Edward Talladega F. 
=: 6 By. Schmid, University of Washington; William H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. and M.; 
Joseph N. Symons, Utah State Agricultural College. 
* Program Committee. Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, Chairman; Shelby — 
_ Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; Norman s. Hayner, University of W Vashington; 
Robert Merton, Tulane University; ‘Scott Nearing, Ridgewood, New Jersey; Howard 
Becker, University of Wisconsin; Donald University of 
O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska. 
Clearing-House Committee on Personnel. W. W Columbia 
hy Chairman; Nels Anderson, W ashington, D. C.; Carl Taylor, _ Washington, D.C: 
= Finance Committee of the Executive Committee. Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University; Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania. 
Js ‘oa 4 Division on Social Psychology. John Dollard, Yale ‘University, C Chairman. i 
_ Division on Social Theory. E. T. Hiller, University of Illinois, Chairman. apa 
on Social Research. Raymond V. Bowers , University of 


Division on Human Ecology. Robert E. L. ‘Pisle. McGill University, Chairman, 
Division on Social Biology. Norman E. Himes, Colgate University, — = 
_ Section on the Family. Meyer F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University, Chairman. | 
_ Section on Sociology and Social Work. No appointment to be made this . 
Section on Sociology and Poychiatry. Moreno, Sanitariun 


Chairman. 
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ac 
Mark Tibbits, Univ 


. 
President; Edmund deS, Brunner, Columbia University, V Vi ice- President. 
a ‘Section on Sociology and Religion. Murray Leiffer, Garrett Biblical Institute, — ; 


‘Chairman; Arthur H. Swift, , Union Seminary, Vice- Chairman. 
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the only discussion pr 


longer than it seems desirable to print but we felt an should 
made in this case. The general principles governing communications on ae 
- subject are set forth in one of the editorial notes of this issue of the Review. 
Tt is hoped t that a considerable ‘number of concise, pointed articles dealing 
(4 Ee pro and c con with all the: main | advantages and disadvantages of the: € proposed me 


reorganization of the Society can be printed in — s of the 


weg ibs 3 it would help to make the Society a a more e distinctly professional organiza-__ 
2 A brief analysis of these two claims follows, 
“a 1. This is a rather crude motivational device. The attainment of the first and 
a third proposed qualifications for Fellows is relatively automatic and there | coll 
already strong pressures to attain them. Thus, the second qualification, publication, — Ee 
: seems to be the crucial one. Here again many pressures ; already exist. Most of the — 
aE younger scholars in the Society would strive for this qualification without the 
oe added “ incentive” of special status; a person who 1 needs this type of “‘incentive”’ i a 
a poor scholar indeed. Of « course, I am in hearty sympathy with the ultimate objec- 
__ tive, scientific contributions through publication, but this proposal i is —— 
2. I definitely favor the second objective, but seriously question whether the 
proposal would do much to attain it. The most important statement in this connec- _ 
tion reads: “Members shall have all privileges of Fellows excepting holding elective = 
on constitutional changes.” It is very doubtful if anyone will 
hold elective office without these qualifications. Few have done so in the past and tae 
probably would not in the future even under our present organization. It is also 
—_— that this provision was inspired by actual dissatisfaction with the qualifi- eng 


a 


ay! 


4 - it by electing better leaders. Certainly, the > Society does not n need the oil 
device of classifying membership in order to improve its leadership. The last clause _ 
merely perpetuates the plan and therefore needs no discussion 
_~ The other actual change in organization relates to dues of Fellows, v 
per year. It amounts to an enforced sale of “‘other publications of 


ection on Criminology. Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo, Chairman, 
ection on Community. Robert Polson, Cornell University, Chairman, 
ection on Sociology of Social Problems. Richard C. Fuller, University of Michi- » 
- 
— 
= — — 
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_ they?) might not represent the most rational allocation of their professional funds. 
Thus, the intrinsic changes in the organization of the Society are minor, and for some 
- Fellows, might become a positive nuisance. I see no reason to pee sanand would i im- 
prove professional standards. 
m e. 
to values ‘and standards, and pment i conceivable, Profee role in these ays relate 
7 might be argued that the symbolic distinction of status would itself help t 


distinctions relative to outside | groups. In addition, an internal. cauietion exists, — 
- formally in terms of office holding, informally in terms of age, general prestige, 
personal influence, wire- -pulling, etc. Thus, would an increase i in ‘the formal s symbolic — 
- distinctions of status achieve the end in view? For outsiders, the answer is certainly 
_ “No.” The members themselves are not in complete agreement on what the sym- 
— bolism actually symbolizes. For the membership, an inner ingroup of Fellows might — 
_ come to think of themselves as ‘ ‘ultraprofessional.”” That such an attitude would — 


the _ discussions by having smaller and more highly selected groups, but obviously the 


proposals under consideration make no provisions for attaining this objective, and 


can be done under the present organization, and as a matter of fact is being done in 


a In addition to the above lack of advar antages, there are ‘several possible disadvan- 
tages, some ofl which were discussed at bahay ance . The claim that the cnt 


has a Membership Committee. If professional mead to be raised, 

this Committee could do it bey the necessity of categorizing members. _ Be 

ARD Hays Ww versity of Buffalo 


At was ordered to make a census of the member- 
ship. Blanks have been sent to - members. If anyone was missed, he should request a blank 


important the career be given in some detail, especially 
research public service and publications. If the card i is too small, use additional ones, of same 


_ Another possible objective of classification might be to improve meetings — 


ie ke an analysis of it would be irrelevant. If this is desirable it i 


* 


— 


wh; 
a? 
thin the profession. It would set u to 
p new and useless routines and t 
| 1 id e intrinsic organization of the Society (creation of a Fellowship Com | a. 
— 


xe Permission to Quote. The Editorial Board, at its meeting in Philadelph 
a = December 27, 1939, decided that any member of the Society who is engaged % 
a a in scholarly v work may quote any material published in the. Review, up to 
_ 500 words, without asking permission 0 of the editor. Since all: material i in 
a the Review i is s copyrighted, , it is ‘the property of the Society a and i its agent, 
which presume is the Editorial Board, has the legal right to grant o or with- 
7 hold such pe permission. While, to my knowledge, no formal delegation by the 
a Board has been made, the editor has always passed upon such requests. 
* was generally agreed by the Board that this ruling does not relieve | 


4 those who want to quote an author’s work more extensively than seems to 


be covered by the copyright law discussed below, from oxen courtesy 
. asking | the author’ s permission. becwie-ad it i As s my ¢ own opinion t that ca 


to me that the “moral | ownership,” to co coin na term, still remains with the — 


author, particularly since her receives no remuneration for ‘his contributions. 

It was understood by the Board that any author who wants t to re] reprint 

anentirea article should get permission and that any use, by others of entire 

es articles or extensive excerpts in texts, readings, or in other ways that might 


bee _ profit the user, requires permission from both author and editor. _ ee 


_ Copyright Practice. I have long been curious about the legal rights of 


<2 scholars in using copyrighted material for scholarly purposes. The following _ <a 
form letter may throw some this 


This Office is in receipt of: of 16th, requesting 
concerning the right of an author or — tor use quotations, without — 


¥- 


the special facts and circumstances, , and bey the ee have not attempted t 
lay down any! hard and fast line of demarcation between the permitted use and the 
forbidden use of copyrighted works. is to | be observed, however, the 


4 


co 
2) — 
— 
— 
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* _ that the protection shall extend to “all the copyrightable component parts.” This, 
0 of course, does snot mean every particle of the work, but it does cover the work asa 
>. whole, a and also” any substantial and material ; part thereof. The information con- 
4 veyed is not subject to copyright, but only the literary or artistic expression. an 
: er On the other hand, the courts have recognized that a copyrighted work is subject } 
“a to “ ‘fair v use,” in the way of criticism and review, for example, and that it may be © 
sf commented on and quoted without permission insofar as may be necessary to make 
the comments intelligible. It is not so much the quantity as it is the quality of the — 
4 part taken that may be the important factor, including also the use to which it is 
= put. One must use his own best judgment i in such matters, obtaining where neces- 
=a sary the advice of legal counsel. If there is any doubt, the ’safe course always is to 
secure beforehand the consent or for the use 
Register of Copyrights 
interpretation of of this | is that anyone 
¥ a legal widen to use quotations, even running to to several hundred words, — 
Des, s, if the the work i is s duly « cited, and it is evident that the re 
thor’s or publisher’s 
ae or to pass off as his own, work which is really that of ai _— 
— that information and ideas are not 


authors and ‘publishers in 1 this 1 matter by: those of us who « cite the literature 
extensively. Personally, I should not not | hesitate to to quote any scholarly work — 
fo r scholarly purposes in accordance with the pr principles ‘stated i in my pre- 


= paragraph without asking anybody’s permission. Of course, I should 
be very | careful to give credit to the holder of the copyright. I believe the © 
“court rulings on “fair use” would cover a very | large 


“quotations and « citations used i in ‘scholarly works. 


In cx connection with this editorial, , Mr. Bouvé 
attention to the: statement of the Court i in the case of W est Publishing Co., 
V8. Thompson Co., 169 Fed. 833, 861: 


There must be some copying to constitute Even where there” 
is 


some copying, | , that. fact is not conclusive of infringement. Some copying is per- 
- mitted. In addition to copying, i it must be shown that this has. been done to an un- i 
Student and New Members. the students of today 
are the sociologists of tomorrow, it is extremely important that all members _ a 
should encourage s students to take advantage of the student 


rate of $2. 50. It is particularly desirable fo for graduate, students to get in in . the .: 
a habit of subscribing during y their gi graduate work. I know how close- hauled — 


the financial sails 0 of many graduate students a are, but 


We 
— 
son 
opi 
— 
— 
Ke 


re 


= take this matter I believe 500 student sub- 


wh while we are talking student subscriptions, let us not forget 

that there are probably 1 1000 people teaching s sociology and doing what i = 


ae "substantially sociological research who are not members of the Society. I 
believe it is possible for us to get “‘2000 members by 1945”—and 3000 sub- &. 

7 ie scribers if we really work at it, but i it is obvious that members are the people — 
a. who can do most to acl achieve this goal. The officers can do something but in - 

the last analysis their efforts will be unless the great t mass” 


v 
the members actively. 


eview. w. It ‘seems: 


members of the > Society will not be printed. 


We w wi ill p yublish such letters, not. to exceed 600° in te next. 
four i issues. pint which deal with points s which have already been printed — 
_ will of course not be published. This is necessary, I think, since no — 


opinion will have a a chance 1 to reply. Letters from | persons not 


certain point. It might develop into a game like that of “influencing” 
aM 


sensus can be assumed because of the number of letters for or against = 
Space would prohibit the publication of 


Committee on all letters received up to October 
20, 1940, when copy for the December i issue goes to press. Letters written cA 


after ~ date should g go toJ.H H. Bossard of 'Pennsyl- 


meeting held i in Philadelphia. oolston ut 


aaa here in the hope that they may arouse some —— and co 
‘eee These proposals are obviously related in some ways to the - 
aa for reorganization, although they could be incorporated in wh whole or in part 
in the publication of the. Review under the pi present setup 
ok should have a a National Editorial Board (six), composed of a an editor in- 


— 
meeting that communications f highly desirable that this 4 
> 5 before final action is taken. I 
— 
— 


> 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
3 2. The editor-in-chief should be appointed for three to. five years by the Execu- 
a 3. The editor-in-chief should appoint five or six able. Assistants to cover important 7 
_ phases of the work—reviews, translations, advertising, exchanges, subscriptions, etc, 
on T he staff should also select exper ert Advi isers as acumen upon technical m aterial; 2 ; 


Se The 4.S.R. should publish two to four substantial numbers ‘each year, 

A (March) Year Book, containing outstanding pepere at the pre- 


- ceding annual meeting. ‘and/or elsewhere, together with discussion and critiques of Lae 
(December) Bulletin, containing programs of the next ensuing meetings 
= of National, Regional, and International together with epitomes 
A (June) Digest of important and articles appearing during 
the preceding year, together with a — or selected list of cognate works in 
A (September) conteininn a group of requested articles by 
upon an important subject of current interest. 


Articles should not t be confined | to contributions ‘nor should they 
is to be an American review, it must the best samples of sociologi- 
4 cal thought to be obtained anywhere, and not rest content with accepting items — 
from provincial authorities. The Review should not compete with regional journals, 
/J but should dfrect, supplement, and integrate their discussions. If such | policy i is 
_ followed, there will be no complaints about cost and ‘duplicate fur functions. — en . 


Mr. . Becker’ s remarks were pertinent although not so revolutionary. He 
bei ieves the library list should be extended. This i is a matter ‘upon which 
sociology teachers could be the “greatest help. “Many libraries: ‘should 
take several ¢ copies. . Our fo reign library list should be greatly extended, yand- 
7 also our foreign subscription list, but probably not much can be done in _ 
: ¥ regard until the war is over. The Review should be indexed in The Reader’s 
Guide. We are working on this now. He also suggested that we should get 
more student ‘subscriptions. are strenuously “attempting to this 
ut here again the Cooperation of teachers is an indispensable factor. 
—— Shou uld there be a lower rate for members of regional societies? This a 
perhaps tied up with the plan for Reorganization of the Society 
—Isi it possible or desirable to try to work out club salessbinet rates with 


certain like Harpers, The The Survey, The New 


communications to editor, book review policy, 
of a and assistant editors, were acted upon. ea 
| members of the Board solicit : suggestions from the 


improve the quality of the Review. It i is really y your journs 


ya 
f 
@ 
il 
_ 
— to make: 


NOTES 


and Disposition Of Manuscripts. For oft 
“newer members Society, and as a reminder others, it is. perhaps: 


When a paper is read at at the annual meeting, it ‘is understood that the Ps 

Reo iew has the first right to print, although it it is under no ‘no obligation todo 


so. Therefore, no member should make any commitments on the publica- — 
= of such papers, either before or after presentation at the annual meet- 
ing, without first getting the approval | of the Editorial Board. Ordinarily, 
fie’ it is professionally i important for for the m member to publish s such 2 a paper else- 


ethan in the Review, or to to withhold it : from publication for a ese 


can be a arranged. all members should realize that ; accey 
BS of an invitation to appear on the Official Program of the Society c carries 
e x “with it the moral obligation to publish said papers in the Review, if the 
toe _ Society so desires. Papers appearing on the program automatically go to i 
| ae a _ Editorial Board for a r acceptance or rejection. . The chairmen of divisions and 


aie are responsible for turning over such | papers to the editor, 
J = procedure i in 1 handling manuscripts is s briefly a as is follows. Papers which | 


_ by him, and the authors | are notified at once of their disposition. ‘Those a 


_ about which, for or any re reason, the editor is in doubt ar are sent to the assistant 
mr ‘editors, or t to o specialists i in case there i is no editor who appe 


a pecially competent to pass upon them. When some clear consensus s appears 


in the opinion of the assistant and advisory editors, the paper is disposed — = 
- 4 of according to that consensus. In case considerable difference of opinion io 
lige develops among members of the Board, it may ‘require as long as two 
ae _ months to make final disposition. W henever a paper is sent to the assistant 
ah editors, and when papers. are accepted, the authors are notified by mai 


‘The editor ii is ¢ s careful not to indicate t to o the « assistant t editors 1 whether | he — 


consideration. This 0 occurs in a cases as a rule. 
the preparation of papers, authors should follow the general 


ae particularly as to citations and table construction, w which appear in the — 


- authors would follow these simple rules, i it waa save the editor many 
7. _ hours of labor and possibly many years of eyesight. It would also tend to — p 


es __ conserve his present pleasant disposition. If they v would ‘observe | the rule a 


all manucripts should have correct postage on n them, and return pos- 


‘tage 1 ‘inclosed, it would save the Society considerable money 


— 
— 
rare instances, and then only by implication in calling the assistant editor 
~ 


= URRENT ITEMS 


Alpha Kappa Delta. The an: annual Sida meeting \ was held i in the Hotel Benjamin — 
Franklin, Philadelphia, December 29, 1939, with President L. L. Bernard presiding. a 
i‘ Four new chapters were added during the year: Beta of Michigan, at Wayne Uni. 

versity; Alpha of New Hampshire, at the University of New Hampshire; Beta = 
Washington, at the State College; Beta of Wisconsin at Marquette University. 
Ohio still leads all the states with five active e chapters. There were about 1000 active a ; 
members i in 1939, distributed throughout the nation in 32 active chapters. 
was decided to offer a prize for the best graduate and undergraduate oo pall 
_ ‘Raper presented during the year. Information about this contest will be found in 
the Alpha Kappa Delta Quarterly which has become quite an impressive | looking 


December 27-29, 1939, inclusive, in the Morrison Hotel. Edwin V. Hara, 
nsas City, was Honorary President: ; Raymond C. Murray, Notre 


Bishop of 
Dame Unive ity, president; Ralph A. Gallagher, Loyola University (Chicago), — 
secretary; Mifiam L. Rooney, Mundelein College, treasurer; Clarence J. V ‘Wittler, 


Mundelein College, was chairman of the Chicago Reception ‘Committee. 
_ _‘Thirty-two papers and two round-tables were included on the program. T * = 
papers were under the following heads: socio-economic personal 


“held. Bishop O O’Hara on “ “The Movement.” 


; The new officers for 1940 are as follows: Bishop O’Hara will continue as Honorary 
President; Paul J. Mundie, Marquette University, "president; Sister M. Ann 
Joachim, Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan, vice-president; Joseph Ww 2 
Helena 0’ Neill, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic 
mi C, Mote Dome Unive. 
The Council on Public. Affairs i is now concentrating i its efforts up upon the 
sponsorship, publication, Promotion, and distribution of scholarly books, studies, 
and papers. Although especially interested in publications in the fields of political 


and social science, the Council gives consideration to material in related fields. In its 


of publications, the Council i is concerned 


F. Zook, Robert S. Lynd, Paul Clyde Miller, Haynes — 
Walter W est, W illiam C, Bagley, John B. Andrews, Max Lerner, Chester Williams, — ‘ 


oar: Ernest S. Griffith, Delbert Clark, Clarence Pickett , Hadley Cantril, Floyd W. © 
d 


+ 
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Guy Shipler, and Frank Kingdon. 


Reeves, Clark M. ‘Eichelberger, Frederick L. Redefer, Carl Milam, Davi 


|| 
seems to be destined to expand rapidly in the f 
— 
ay ig college; the family; soci 
= 4 ; the family; social theory; criminology; labor problems; rural sociology; | 
(iii 
| 
—. 


Inquiries concerning» 
American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, will g give free advice to 
a anyone planning any type of visual education. They have made careful selections 
reviewing hundreds of films. The rental of many of these are ext 
and s some of them, distributed by the U. S. Film Service, Department of Agricul- ee 


Beery with geography, home economics, s, history, zoology, etc ., some se seem 1 to be 
elated to topics usually taught in sociology and anthropology, 
; One might mention (and get ready to dodge missiles from those * who would limit . 

- sociology strictly), ‘ ‘Monkey into Man,” “Eastern Valley”—rehabilitation of a 


“Moana” “The Ww of Palo’ to Cover’ of writ-— 
fe ing; “ “Girls in Business”; “People of the Cumberland” —hill-billies; “ ; 


“Three Against Syphilis” “Smoke Menace.’ "—R. B. 


The American Law Institute’s Committee on Criminal Justice—Youth has issued 
a a report which shows that the youth of the nation doubles its expected quota in a 
pie 
y ie and thefts, trebles it in burglaries, and nearly quadruples i it in auto thefts, ; 
: i and that these four offenses make up more than ninety percent of all major crimes __ 
es in the United States. The report, by Thorsten Sellin, comments: : “when we consider _ 
a F. _ that the youth contingent of the population of the United States over fifteen (16-21) 
me ia ‘years of age comprises only slightly more than thirteen percent of that population, © 
re a figures reflect a situation which is worthy of the deepest concern. In the face 
ee = of such figures, it is small comfort that our youth do not contribute heavily to crimes a 
4 against the person, fraud, drug and liquor law violations, nonsupport, —-. 
1937, out of 63,552 sentences in the United States to state and federal i institutions, — a 
a total of 12,188 or 19.2 percent were under 21 years a a eee 
a research i is a part of a two-year investigation by t the American Law Inetivute_ : 
- into the crime e problem in the United States among youth from 16 to 21, and into oa 
_ current prison, court and correctional procedures for handling young offenders. 
~ When its findings are completed, the Institute’s Committee on Crimina! Justice- 
outh will them, together with recommendations for are 


& ewis, Director of the American Law Institute, Chairman; Curtis Bok, President _ 
Judge, Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia; E. A. ‘Cass, _ Executive "Secretary, 
_ American Prison Association; Sheldon Glueck, Harvard Law School; Leonard - 
_ Harrison, Director of the Committee on Youth and Justice, Community | Service 
4 Society of New York; William Healy, Director of the Judge Baker Guidance Center a e 
for Children and Youth; Edwin R. Keedy, University of ns Lew School ; a 


Mikell, University ‘of Pennsylvania Law School; Sellin, of 
- Pennsylvania, author of the research report; Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore; B. .W of Law School and Re- 


GAN. 
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7 he Central Statistical Board has worked out a classification o 
= 327 titles (The Standard Convertibility List). These have been combined into 95 _ 
_ intermediate groups useful for studying populations i in which the whole occupational 
_ gamut may not be represented. They also have prepared the “Industrial Classifica- ir a 
tion for Reports from Individuals” with 132 titles (and a condensed list of 99 titles) 
os which i is arranged so as to preserve almost complete co comparability with he Stand- 


These lists are designed to be ‘used in connection with the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Terms of the Employment Service. It is now in press and d contains about | 
29,000 terms. The Convertibility List and Industrial Classification are intended to _ 
_ reduce ‘this rane mass of separate terms to usable size while maintaining a as uch 


Board, Ww The list (without the intermediate group- 
_ ing) appeared recently in an article by Gladys L. Palmer, “ ‘The Convertibility List 
of and the Problems of Developing It,” Amer. Statist. 

The Conceptual Integration, held t two n meetings at at Philadelphia. 


T he following 
program was presente Sap 


“Technics for Defining Concepts,” Stuart A, Dodd, American of 
and Validity,” R. V. Bowers, of Rochester. 
Social Aggregate,” W. S. Landecker, University of Michigan. 
oo ‘Definitions >! the Term ‘Institution’,” ” J. F. Cuber, Kent State lie: ; 
“The Concept ‘Civilization’,”” Constantine ‘Panunzio, of California 


| 


Session: December 29,1939, 
“A New Definition of Culture,” Albert Blumenthal, State Teachers College, aap a 


“Folkways and Mores,” EE. Eubank, University of Ci Cincinnati (Read by C. A. 
“The Relation between the Concepts Social Organization and Institution,’ * Maurice 

“Definitions of the Terms ‘Force’ » ‘Coercion’, and | ‘Violence’,’ ’ Charles W. Havice, 

_ In general, the quality of the sanpens was high and the interest of those who at- 
was marked. Considerable discussion resulted. The Rural Sociologists have 
appointed a committee to study the t technical terms used in that field. They may = : 
_A committee consisting of Bowers, Parmelee, Dexter, and Blumenthal was ap- 
pointed to work on the question of definitions. They solicit suggestions from all — 7 
Albert Blumenthal, State Teachers College, ‘Maryville, Mo., will continue 
"secretary and coordinator. . All members and others interested should send him - 
¢ (in stamps) at once to care for mimeographing and mailing during 1940. 
; a The District of Columbia Chapter of the American Sociological Society has been ; | 
_ having an interesting series of meetings. In November, E. Franklin Frazier, Howard — i. 
_ University, discussed ‘Personality Factors in the Growth of Negro Youth”; in | 
_ December, Horace Hamilton, of the Division of Farm Population and Rural We Wel- ie 
fare, U.S. D. A., spoke on “Social Effects of Mechanism of jin 


— 


— 
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Ellickson, Division of Program Surveys, U.S.D.A., spoke on “Democracy 
Articulate in Rural America”; at a “special dinner ‘meeting ‘in January, ‘Stuart 
Chapin, ‘University of Minnesota, spoke on “Measurement of Social 
All sociologists who happen to be in W hington on the night o 
Chapter n meeting are most cordially invited to attend. The Chapter meets on ae 
a Far Eastern Institute, ‘sponsored by the Harvard Summer School and the 
American Council of Learned Societies will be held at Cambridge, Mass., on July 
ae 1 to August 10, 1940. It will include a history of clinical and Japanese c civilization, © 
and courses on the artof China and Japan, 
Society was founded i in New Y ork City 
~ = December 26, 1939. Its purpose is to further the development and understanding of | 
Phenomenological inquiry as inaugurated by Edmund Husserl. The Society plans" 
to issue a quarterly journal, beginning in the fall of 1940. This publication will | 
original contributions of research i in phenomenology in widest 


Richard en) Williams, University « of Buffalo, was elected secretary-treasurer 

a of this Society, and he would shits reciate hearing from all who are interested in a this 


Foreign Policy Association has issued New Homes for Old: Public “Housing in 

“al _ Europe and America, by | William V. Reed and Elizabeth Ogg. It is a small book on — 
=a a big subject, with 80 excellent illustrations. The authors are well known authorities a 


in this field and have ‘written a simple, highly informative, and useful pamphlet on | 


: La a subject of increasing importance. It is excellent for classroom and adult educa- 


: tional purposes. The cost is only 25¢ with substantial discount on quantity order. 
| address is Foreign Policy Association, 8 West Street, New York. 


York World’s Fair, 1940. In order that teachers, elementary | and high 


Fey pupils, college students, and graduates working in specialized fields may find those = 
things which most ‘closely touch their a Department of Public 
_ The exhibits of art and modern architecture, child welfare, youth activities, the 
dient of government, and the application of science to industry, all bring the +7 
_ American scene into sharp and definite focus. The young person who has seen i ; 
cm Fair intelligently will have a clearer idea of his country and the world bey ond . 
than he could gain from months of reading; but to see the Fair intelligently, he 
i, needs guidance; the Department of Public Education will furnish that a 
One i important form of aid will be a series of leaflets. Two of these, “The Fair’s- 
Themes: A General Introduction” and “Science at the Fair” have already heen 
‘) _ issued. F our others, “‘Art at the Fair,” “Exhibits for the Elementary School Child,” 
“Social Studies at the Fair,” and “F ood, Decoration and New Products” will soon Bair 
_ be available. Teachers and school administrators may obtain copies of these ended 
__ by writing to the Assistant Director of Public Education at the F air. r. Being intended 
for the use of educators, they cannot be pils, ee ee 
__ The Department of Public Education also invites suggestions concerning other 


“forms of ser service which it offer to help teachers 's and derive erive lasting bene benefit 
from their visits to the Fair. 
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Ohio Valley Sociological ‘Society. President Manuel C. “Pat” 


a that the meory annual — will be held on the last Friday and Saturday of a 


Secretary-Treasurer Sam Newman, of Louisville, ‘will be aad tor 
ceive dues from all old and new members, but he urges everybody to “Come to 
anyway, whether you have paid up or not 
“Students in the Region a 
The Open Road, a nonprofit membership empneiantion whose object i is the pro- 
a of international and interregional understanding, for fifteen years has been © 
aft cc = helping Americans to travel | abroad observantly. In that period, it has organized 
5 ‘approximately 400 field trips, independently and in conjunction with colleges and a 
-——s«sdDuring the past year, The Open Road has initiated a program in the United Pe ‘*- 
_ States which aims to acquaint Americans with their own country—not its tourist _ su > 
_ sights, but the lives and problems of its people. Social science departments in leading _ 
a _ institutions are ‘being offered expert and complete facilities for conducting field 
__ The program for 1940 is principally a project in teacher education at the graduate = 
level. Summer courses have been worked out with five institutions as follows: “a 
_ Teachers College, Columbia University: ‘ “A Sociological Field Course in Southern ae 
Conditions’ ’"—this course was given with signal success in the summer of 1939; ion 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, ‘ ‘AW orkshop i in Social and 
Economic Factors Influencing Education in New England’’; School of Education, 
_ Northwestern University, “ Problems of American Y outh as Exemplified in Certain 
; Urban and Rural Communities of the Middle West”; Colorado State College of — 
Education, “Life Problems on the Great Plains and in the Rocky Mountain Area’”’; ; 


School of Education, New York University, “Field Seminar in the Sociology of the — 


__ Enrollment i is limited in each case to between twelve and | fifteen qualified stu- 
on Fees are very - moderate, being based on actual costs in the field, with nO 
3 charge for overhead. Inquiries regarding these courses may be addressed to - 2 
. institutions or to The Open R Road, 8 West 4oth Street, New York. eos oe. 
or Pacific Sociological Society held its eleventh annual ‘meeting at the State | 
7 College of Washington, Pullman, and the University of Idaho, Moscow, December — 
27-29, 1939. Before one of the two joint sessions held with the Pacific Coast Eco- 
nomic Association meeting concurrently at the two schools, President Glenn E. 
Hoover of Mills an address on of in Human 


Californias “Sociological Analysis of the of News,’ 
_ Carl F. Reuss, State College ¢ of W ashington; “Certain Psychological Processes in 
the Life History of Welfare Agencies,” S. H. Jameson University of Oregon; 
‘ “Political M ovements in the State of Minnesota,” Calvin F. Schmid, University Ps 
of Washington; “Emile Durkheim’ s Contributions to the Problems of Social Con- 
trol,” John M. Foskett, University of Idaho; “Democratic Ideologies in the Sociol- 


“3 of WwW Ward and Cooley,” of ' The Sociol- a 
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CURRENT ‘ITEMS 
ogy. War,’ George M. Occidental College; of 
American -born Japanese,” Forest LaViolette, University of W ashington; “The 
Mennonites of Yamhill County,” William C. Smith, Linfield College; “Capital © 
Punishment,” R. H. Dann, Oregon State College; ‘ ‘Occupational Seructure and the — 
| lines Between Jews and Non-Jews in Detroit,” Henry Meyer, State College 
of Washington; “Teaching Sociology in our Secondary Schools,” Duane Robinson, 
“Migratory Labor, ” Paul H. Landis, State College of 
These papers will be published ir in ae Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society. i 
Officers elected for the year 1940 are: President, ‘Martin H. ‘Neumeyer, Univer- 
‘sity y of Southern California; Vice-President, ‘Southern Division, Glen Carlson, co 
versity of Redlands; Central Division, V. Bereman, Stanford University; 
Pal Ha Division, Robert H. ‘Dann, Oregon State College; Secretary-Treasurer, _ 
H. Landis, State College of Members of the Advisory Council, id 


Pi Mu met in Philadelphia 27, 1939. 


_ was elected President and C, J. Bushnell, of Toledo University, treasurer. This or- 
ganization, a national honorary social science society, now has about 125 chapters, 
most of which at in institutions certified by the Association of American Univer- 


= 


cae) At the eee in Columbus, December 29 (at the n meeting al the A. A. A, S. )» Wes- 
ae ay ley C. Mitchell delivered the address. Over 60 were present. __ a 


’ = The Public Affairs Committee ¢ gave ; an informal dinner at the hide Stratford 
iam Hotel, Philadelphia, on December 27, 1939. Those present were: Harry D. Gideonse, 
im é President, Brooklyn College, presiding; Ernest Minor Patterson, editor of The 
_ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science; Rupert B. Vance, 
__ University of North Carolina; Paul Lazarsfeld, Princeton Radio Research Project; = 
: x Dan Dodson, New York | University; Benson Y. Landis, American Country Life | 
"Association; Winthrop D. Lane, author of “What Makes Crime?’”’; Goodwin 
Watson, , Teachers College, Columbia University; Edwin G.N ourse, "Brookings. 
Institution; Read Bain, editor, American Sociological Review; F. Eugene Melder, — 


Clark University; Philip Ragen, » Sociographics, Philadelphia; and from the Public ; 
Affairs Committee staff, S. M. Keeny, C. C. Rounds, Maxwell S. Stewart, 


_ The main purpose of the meeting was to discuss means by which ‘the Public 
- Affairs pamphlets could be more widely ' circulated. These pam phlets are now on 


w the first million circulation was ‘obtained and plans were poser 

inching the attainment of the 2,000,000 markin 1940, 
Those who are interested i in the program should write ‘to Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Many of these pamphlets, at Tog, e 


and still cheaper in quantity, make excellent teaching materials, as well as furnish _ 


> reliable factual information for adult study groups and clubs interested oll af 


‘The January 1940 pamphlet, Number 39, is Loan Sharks and Their Victims, by 
Wiliam Trufant Foster. This ‘contalas evidences of a type of financial folly and 
“ _ white-collar criminal cupidity which is widespread and makes you wonder whether — 


Be should apply the terms | “civilized, ” “Christian,” etc., to ourselves as glibly as a 


¢ do. However, there i is hope, since substantial diate ‘is oT made i in the con- 
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‘<a Education, Stephens College, Mo. It shows that chains undersell independ- 

ents about 8.5 percent in groceries, 20 in drugstores, 3 to 17.5 in drygoods, and 10.5 7 
ie to 24 in auto accessories. . About 82 percent of the chainstore > buying i is directly from s 


manufacturers. In 192 9, , chains had 10. 3 percent of the stores but 21 .g percent i 
the trade; in 1935, they had only 8.5 percent of the stores but 25.5 percent of the 

trade. T hey grow because ‘they save money for r consumers. ' Simple. Antichain legis- 

= isa simple- minded v way | to attack the p » problems raised by the chain stores— ; 


= these problems are real and important in an economy like ours.—R. B. a 
_ Psychodramatic Institute. J. L. Moreno and his staff will conduct courses in psy- — 
chodrama at Beacon, New York, from June 10 to September 10, 1940. Training in 
the technique of the | psy ychodrama will be given, with particular consideration to -_ 
problems as educational guidance, marriage counseling, mental disorders, and 
social maladjustments. Research in psychodrama and in sociometry will be carried 
on in collaboration with the students. The training will be accompanied by lectures _ 
and demonstrations covering all aspects of psychodramatic work. All lectures and 
_ demonstrations will be given in the therapeutic theatre, especially constructed for 
. oe work. The course should be of special interest to = 
= psy chiatrists, sociologists, social workers, and to : to all persons interested 
in personality nang and in the effect of the social environment upon the p person. : 


_ Arrangements. can be made for students to enroll for as short a period asone 
month, if they so desire. A fee of $375 ($1304 a month) for the summer session covers 
_ maintenance, training, and lectures. A registration fee of $5.00 ) will be credited | 
toward tuition. Students are asked to register as soon as possible. 
or literature and further. information, write to Institute, 
259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, New York. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, a quarterly. put out its fret issue inuary, 
under the managing editorship of Flanders Dunbar and the “sponsorship ‘of the 
National Research Council and the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation. The appearance © 
of such a journal i is of interest to sociologists because it t represents recognition of the - 
op point of view for which they have been contending for years—the organic relation 


_ between social conditioning and biological behavior; it means that the old mind- — 


4 


thropology, and sociology have sufficiently scientific so that medicine and | 

¥ biology have begun to recognize and accept them. Doctors have always recognized | | 


the “bedside manner’ ”"—in short, by “magic” and commonsense “good advice.” As _ 
the announcing brochure says, “Ww hen medicine has apprehended the psychosomatic 


the “psychic” factor 1 in illness but have been content to deal with it by placebos pand ts | = 


I note with among the editors and advisors such names as Franz Alex. 


4 which is almost always intimately gored in most of the “psycho’’-part of the 

psychosomatic illnesses. ‘The doctors have made an important forward step, but 
* they have one more step to take before the mind-body dichotomy is completely __ ifs 
‘destroyed. They need to give more ae to se ocietal aspects — 
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illness than most psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, and titi have done as 
yet. _ I should like to call to their attention men and women like James Woodard, 
a Karen Horney, Frank Hankins, J. K. Folsom, R. E. L. Faris, A. B. Lindesmith, me 
Harriet Mowrer, Pauline V. Y oung, Kimball Young, and Willard Waller. 
_ Psychosomatic Medicine costs $5.00 a year, and the Monograph Supplements, also 
"quarterly, $4.50, both for $7.50. For medical students, internes, and residents, — bs 
- oo, and $3.00; or both for $4.50. This is wise, because all ‘ “doctors of the future” i 
should be trained i in this field. Those interested should write Flanders Dunbar, 
Academy of Medicine, 2 East 1o3rd Street, New York.—R. B. ig 
he School of Living, Suffern, New Yc ork, is an give practical reality to 
a an ideas Ralph Barsodi has been advocating for some years. It began in 1934 and 
has succeeded in demonstrating that these ideas are not mere Utopian dreams and . 
the sentimental vaporings of the intelligentsia. Lane 
ME Wilson, M. W. Childs, Herbert Agar, O. E. Baker, an and 
_— decentralists, are much interested in the projects the School of Living has been — 
promoting. Some sociologists will doubtless be interested in familiarizing themselves a 
with the activities of Mr. Borsodi and his associates. The e address i is just Suffern, , 


e ie Social Patents. A bill, H.R. 8308, 1as been introduced into’ Congress, providing be, 
an the issuance of patents to individuals who have made social inventions. ' a e 
ae 3. The patentee shall be entitled to a fee of $750 payable by the user thereof, said ar 
ae sum to become due and pay able t upon the enactment of any law i incorporating any 
is of the provisions or ideas contained in such patent.” The general laws and practices an #1 
of the Patent Office apply to such social patents. 
a It is an interesting bill and may be obtained from Rep. Ben Crav ens, re Li 
es its author, D. T. McCutchen, Park Lane Apts., W ashington, D. C. , OF The Com- 
mittee on Patents, to which it was referred. An appropriation of $25,000 is asked 
for, to become available July 1, 


broadcasts under the general title of “The Next Step F sind. ” This is in response es 7 
to an overwhelming cry for “more” as a result of three experimental broadcasts — 
; ast September. The last five, which readers of this note may hear, deal with — 
_ tributors at Work,” “Bringing Taxes into the Open,” “L ‘Let’s Keep Store,” “Intelli- 3 
= time is 11:15-11:30 P.M. . Wednesdays, E.S. T. ov er WEAF and the NBC Dy ere 
ie Red Network. It’s good listening. The speakers are men of national reputation. 
Tune i in. The Series may be obtained in print from The Twentieth th Century ‘Fund, = 


330 W. 42nd Street, New York.—R. B. 


<5, 


Py he Wisconsin Public Division od Corrections, newly created and under 


the State Prison for Men; State for Criminal Insane; State Reformatory 
a for Men; Prison for Women; Industrial Home for Women; five prison camps; state a 
work at ‘the Milwaukee County House of Correction; Industrial School for Boys; | 
Industrial School for Girls; the Bureau of Probation and Parole; members of Parole <3 
Board; Parole at it Eagle River; the educational program of of the penal a cor- 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
: 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
ould be of interest to sociologists. It 1s one of the first organizations of its kind and 
it is significant that a professional sociologist was called to direct it. The following 


em * Joseph Roucek, of Hofstra College, will teach here during the first summer term. 2 


in and elsewhere. 


regional societies receive the Ohio Valley Sociologist. 


‘tion; ‘supervision of C County Tails: and fact- finding activities of the Division. ere ra 
The primary purpose of the Division of Corrections i is to dovetail all these func. 
these services and functions are coordinate parts in the total pr process of treating aad ce zy 
_ rehabilitating delinquents and criminals. In order to accomplish this purpose, all — , -] 

- these i institutions and services have been completely reorganized, , and a new system 
of direct s supervision has been meet This plan is new, unique, and outstand- a 


round 


the country. Tei is ‘not due t to the fact that I happen to live in this region 


but to: the fact that the genial editor of the 0. V. Sociologist, F. E. Lumley, 
gets all the news that’s fit to print and I steal it from his sheet. This is : 
intended as a public and permanent [acknowledgment. I hope all the other 


the other "regional : societies have similar publications, I hope they v will 


d them to. me. If they do not, I hope > they will | instruct: their secretaries - 
o send (before the 2oth of the month 1 preceding ig each regular i issue of tl the 


news items are always welcome—are in fact—from all heads 


New York, announces the publication of War in the Twentieth Century, a symposium Vig 
H. E. Barnes, Ralph D. Casey, Benjamin Higgins, Quincy Howe, Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, David Krinkin, Langson, Max Lerner, Ralph Linton, Lamar 
og Middleton, Willard Waller, . Francis Winwar, and Franz B. Wolf. It is edited by a 
Ww aller and seems to be a valuable and timely book. (I haven’t read it yet. )—R RB. ie 
ad Colgate ‘University. Norman E. Himes has is accepted appointment as editor of a a Jt 


a _ Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Leonard Bloom will teach at _— Uni- — 


John F. Cuber is repeating a series of lectures on premarital and marital problems — : 
_ conducting a counseling service on ‘marital adjustment problems we én 


of the Canton Y.M.-Y.W.C.A, 


eo. 


Preston of Indiana University will both summer 


teach” 
gural-u 
offerin 
A 
| 
| 
egurs 
senio 
the bréthren are doing, the members must not be too diffident about 
Coll 
— | ox 


course with no sociology prerequisites, intended for those who are contemplating 


‘The New England Conference on Relations will be held at ‘Harvard 


CURRENT ITEMS 
‘Harvard Clifford Kirkpatrick, of the University of 
: teach social psychology i in the Harvard Summer School. Courses in family i 
es rural- urban sociology will be given mt ‘Carle C. Zimmerman, and — Ford i is = 
“offering a 


; University on July 24, 25 and 26, At this conference, many leading specialists and 

authorities on the family and child problems will be present. The meetings and > 

found tables of this conference are open without charge to all who are : officially « 
registered i in the Harvard Summer School and to all others upon payment of a small 7 bat 


z “fee. . Those interested should write Carle C. Zimmerman, Chairman of the New a 


England Conference on Family Relations, 200 Emerson Hall, Harv ard —_— 


University of Kentucky. Robert N. Ford, Un iversity of Pittsburgh, will fill the 
econd emester vacancy left by the resignation of Morris G. 


iami University, Oxford, Ohio. The Stanford University. ress announces 
publication of The Railroader, by W. F. Cottrell. This is a study of the effect of — 
railroading upon t the personality definition of men in the y various $ types of of io 
e OE 


_ State College. E. _R. and Harriet Mowrer, of Northwestern, will give * 
_ the course in family-marriage for seniors during the summer. This is a “service” om 


= practicing matrimony. Last summer, Meyer F. Nimkoff gave it. (The M.S.C i 


volume edited Willard Waller of Barnard College. Mer. wil 
teach in the Harvard Summer Session, 
Joseph | K. Folsom, of Vassar, will each in summer 


College, Atlanta, Georgia. The department of sociology at 


— cooperated with the Educational Division of the Division of Negro Affars 


a : ; imary,”’ “Negro Education in Georgia,” “The Negro Out of Politics,” 


* os of the National Youth Administration of Georgia i in sponsoring a series of ten weekly 
“Southern Problems,” “Public Welfare in Georgia,’ ’ “Fascism i in the South, x 
ost Housing in Atlanta,” “Trends in Higher Education,” “Social Responsi-. 
- bilities of the Church in the South,” “The Georgia Penal System,” and ‘ toil : 
Unions and Their Relationship to Negroes,” were discussed by competent speakers, 
in most | cases people who are officially connected with ¢ the matters a heeaed discussion, 


— 
— 
4 
Me University of Minnesota. Raymond F. Sletto is away this semester on a Social 
Research Council Fellowship. His address is 4756 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 
George Vold intended to spend his sabbatical in Europe but the war caused 
him to change his plans. He is traveling in South America and paying 
7 tion to the penal systems and other matters of interest to a criminologist in the ee (eee + Bis 
Clifford Kirkpatrick wrote a section on the rise of fascism in the book, Warin | 


W. 
in ‘Georgia, were the organizers of these 
New York University. Rudolf Kagey has been appointed Public 
a  ‘Béecition at the 1940 New York World’s Fair. He is engaged i in studying the thou- — 
sands of exhibits with the ides of preparing “seeing: aids” for teachers with special 


interests, and for students who ‘may visit the Fair which 1 has adopted : as its 1940 


_ The second annual Social Science Field Laboratory Fellowships h — been an- ‘aon 
a nounced. The laboratory will be held am among the Pomo. Indians, California, , during the 
summer of 1940. The field work and publishing of the results will be supervised by — of 
iB. W. Aginsky, director, and Ethel G. Aginsky, associate director. The fellowships 
are limited to eight graduate students and accredited seniors. They will be selected an 
_ from applicants from various colleges and universities. It is not necessary to be an 
_ anthropology major to apply, but applicants must have a good background in the = 
_ The purpose is to iis present white-Indian communities against the back- 
ae ground of the aboriginal Pomo Indian culture as an aspect of the general problem | 
of social change. The results, which may be used as theses OF dissertations by the | 
fellowship holders, will also be published ina volume. 
Those interested should address B. W. Aginsky, Sociology-Anthropology De-  erimir 
York University, W ashington York—and do it as chang 
oon as ossible. Only eight people can be taken. hi oe semin 
Oberlin College. T he article ‘Democracy Under T Different Cultures,” | by 


admis 
Newell L. Sims, which 1 was published i in the February, 1940, Review, has been ab- ‘ % Mr. $ 

_ stracted by Science Service and syndicated to the four or five hundred publications if Ch: 
a Chi 

which su subscribe to Science Service. Mr. Sims was dealing with a problem whichis Sieg 
—-yery much i 3 the “public mind” these days. Both he and the Review are to be con- cE 


{J 


I 
gratulated that his analysis has received such an unusually wide —R. 


Ohio State University. Perry F. Denune is broadcasting one 2 of his courses ev every 
ea class day at 9:00. He is also conducting an Institute for Social Living, which -_ 
tempts to assist to” courtship and marriage problems more 


— } College, Flushing, New York. Kimball Y: oung, recently of the University. 
“ol of Wisconsin, has been appointed professor in the sociology department. He as- 
sumed his new duties at the beginning of the second semester. 
aia ‘During the past year, he has been doing research with the Bureau of Agricultural — 8. 
_ Economics and will remain with that organization on WAE status until the report 
ie 3 of the research now under way is completed in June. It is hoped that this research — 
project will make a real ‘contribution to rural social psychology, and 
George Simpson, editorial consultant of the Princeton Radio Research Project, 
oe has been appointed instructor in i ey He will continue to serve on the — 


a 


= 
Hi 
snnsylvania State College. Duan = Ohio _ «paper 
loc 
| 


CURRENT 


Bushnell v was reelected 2 as secretary for 1 1940 of the politi- 
He was also elected nae 


tional treasurer of Pi Gamma Mu. 

oe Vassar College. Joseph K K. Folsom will teach at the University 0 of Minnesota this 


_ University of Washington. Calvin ES Schmid will teach at t the Michigan State 


a Normal School at Mt. Pleasant during the summer session. = re 


University of Wisconsin. In the 1939, Review, it was re- 


‘a ported that Paul Glick had been appointed to the Fort Hays State College, Fort a 
Hays, Kansas. He is in the Bureau of Census, ‘section of Family Statistics, and ex. 
remain until the Census will be completed. 


Yale University The the Associates in the Seience of 


e: Society is up to par in attractiveness. It is all devoted to very ‘interesting - 


Central Y.M.C.A. College, ‘Chicago. Clifford R. Shaw is ; teaching course in 
criminology during the spring semester and, together with Jesse A. Jacobs, will have 
; charge of a seminar in local community organization. They will be assisted in the _ 
= seminar by S. McKee Rosen, and by Messrs. H. B. Sell, Arthur Hillman, and Glenn 
§ 74 G. Wiltsey. A limited number of students from the College have been selected for 
i admission to the seminar, together with leaders from the areas in Chicago where 
ici kh Shaw has organized the community work known as the Chicago Area Projects. 
Charles N. Elliott is teaching part time during the ‘spring semester. 
fried Marck, formerly professor of philosophy at the University of 


ee courses in philosophy and to give supplementary | lectures i in other fields. ‘In sociol- 
y, he is lecturing on the European backgrounds of sociology, methodology, and — 


IOLOGICAL Society 

‘The a Sasichictel Society will meet April 27-28, 1940, at Asbury Park, N. J., at tthe 


Berkeley-Carteret Hotel. It will discuss the topic, “Sociology of War. 


President Maclver of AS. s. will one nets Ww Vil. 
lard W aller, of the E.S.S., will preside at all general meetings. The complete program will | 
poe, appear in the June Review. J. W. Riley, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., is chairman 
f As of local arrangements. Those wishing to arrange exhibits should writehim. = = 
Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., is secretary and will be pleased to re- a 
ceive dues—but everyone should come—dues may be ia at Asbury Park. All sociologists — Fe 


‘Visiting ir in the pen are cordially invited to attend. 


: 
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a Hooton: The American Criminal: An Thomas 
_ Kardiner and Linton: The Individual and His Society: The Psychodynamics of Primitice #8 

ie Sociologiques, Série A, Fascicule 3; Adams, Dennes, Loewenberg, et al. 


Embree: Mura, A Japanese Village. Carle C. Zimmerman............. 

Th be Southern Poor-White: From Lubberland to Tobacco Road; Federal Ww 
ers, These, Are Our Lives. Morton King. . 260 
— and Thomas: The City: A Study of Urbanism in the United States. Thomas C. i 

McCormick 261 

Vance: Rural Relief and Recovery; Brown and Cassmore: Migratory Cotton Pickers in — 

es Arizona; Wakefield and Landis: The Drought Farmer Adjusts to the West; Whetten: =. 

P Wilton, a Rural Town Near Metropolitan New York; Lively and Gregory: Rural 


of Chess Struggle in Louisiana. T. Ly nn Smith . tore. 


aa the Middle- Classes in Germany. Howard 


4 rf Miller: The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century; Ls 
a Vermont, 4798-1850. Robert K. Merten 


Sor Christian Marriage; Dougall, Christianity and the Sex- 
Mahimann: Rassen- und Vilkerkunde. Lebensprobleme der Rassen, Gesells 
Moeurs et Coutumes des Fellahs. Wilfred Hambly 


Miller: Science; The in “Social Scien 
Elmer Barnes... . 


Soule: 
Mowr 


Burge 


| 
| = 
 Timb 
Bourg 
Marat 
Everett: The Party of Humanity; Tillett: Herbert Spencer Betrayed. E. ‘S. Bogardus.... at 
— 
| 
lm 


a 


Hellenic Birt: Von ‘bis Sokrates; "Paideia, 7 The Ideals ag 
Greek Culture; Bonner and Smith: The Administration of Justice from Homer to . 


: Aristotle; Nestle: Der Friedensgedanke in der antiken Welt; Jaeger: Demosthenes. 


Kelly: Catholic Immigrant Colonization Projects in the United States, 1815-1 


Brown, ed.: Refugees (The Annals, Vol. oc Angell and B Buxton: + You and and the Refugee. 


of a Declining Population. James H. 


1889-1939. Lewis A. Dexter. 


a Anglo-Saxony and Its Tradition; Gibbon and Bell: I: History | of the the London Cou o 


= fimbres and Timbres: We Didn't Ask Utopia. . Lewis A. Dexter. 


Bourquin, ed.: Peaceful Change, Procedures, Population, Raw Materials, Colonie. 
a Proceedings of the Tenth International Studies Conference. J. H. Landman 
_ Marquand, et a/.: Organized Labour in Four Continents; Das: Principles and Problems — 
= Indian Labour Legislation; Brooks: Unions of Their Own Choosing; Davidson: es. 
South of Foplin, Story of a Tri-State Diggin’s; Strackbein: The Prevailing Minimum — - 
Wage Standard; Panunzio, et in Los E. Wight 
Security. Charles G. 


Devine: When Social Work Was Young; W ensel, "Method and Skill in Public Assist- 
a a Carr, Valentine, and Levy: Integrating the Camp, the Community, and Social ic’ 
Work; Champion, ed.: Medical Information for Social Workers; Hiscock, ed.: 
a Health Organization: A Manual of Administration and Procedure — 
E Primarily for Urban Areas; Durant: The Problem of Lei Leisure. David K Bruner oe 306 
Ross: Fundamental Sociology. Paul J. Mundie. . . 
-Panunzio: Major Social Institutions: An Introduction. Stephen . 
_ Kinneman and Ellwood: ee with Others. Mabel A. Elliott 


| 
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— American Criminal: Study. Vol. 


White Criminal of Native Parentage. By Earnest ALBERT Hooton. 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+303-+380 (Ap- 


In an extensive survey, Hooton has un undertaken to re-examine the well 
‘known theories of Lombroso relative to the physical differentiation of 
“criminals ‘ “Sn the light of modern anthropological method and scientific 
a a The American Criminal is the first of three massive mono- 
graphs. The treatment is So detailed and heavy that most readers are ad- 
vised to prefer the popular version, Crime and the Man, by the same author. 23 
oh. Some 4212 native white criminals of native parentage from the nine 
states of Kentucky, North Carolina, ‘Tennessee, Texas, Massachusetts, tee 
_ Wisconsin, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico made up the experimental “a 
sample. he independent units of "sampling were actually ‘States, and not 
criminals. Moreover, the states were not drawn at random nor by any | 
recognized | method of sampling, and the criminals were found to differ , 
widely from state to state. Under these circumstances, if the size of the he 
_ sample is taken as the number of criminals, as was done, the conclusions _ 2 
‘of thei investigation cannot validly be extended beyond the states included. — 
is a major limitation that the author nowhere mentions. 
aps — control group of of civilians u used in a major part of the work consisted . 
of 146 Nashville, Tennessee firemen, and 82 Massachusetts militiamen 
outpatients. ‘The firemen and probably the militiamen were 
The author ‘mentions the * “corpulence of these 


statiotical comparisons the condasion j is that “.. 


oe the composite picture of the c contrast t between the criminal of native birth - 


y _ deflected.” In view of the biased control sample, it is not easy to see a 


can be felt in these results. 


~~ Although correlation ratios or coeffic: ficients of contingency are — 
mentioned, throughout the volume the primary device employed is that of 
aa testing the statistical significance of the difference between two proportions 
“ae ‘means. In the i investigation of the relationships about which the author 
is concerned, one misses the more incisive analysis that could be made by _ 
applying Chi- -square to contingency tables with selected factors held _ 
stant, or by the use of analysis of "variance and covariance. Even for the - 
oe purpose of establishing criminal types, the author himself appears to have | 
= 
: ey been disappointed by the results that he was able to obtain from the limited 
test upon which he relied: “Actually,” he writes, “I ‘am convinced _ 
can be accomplished in in way—quite a different 


— 
least 
fact 

diffe 

— 

because the latter was discovered to have a strong dash of Canadian French. pen 

— 
This: 
tea — 

— 


, using the test r oe offense 


ae eferred to, Hooton reports 
groups are different from the total criminal series in various 
combinations and traits. In fact, no matter how the 


‘ classes are found to be significantly different in some ways. To be oan 7 
_ when the differences are examined, they often seem to be largely random © 
ind without meaning; but if they are real, they may conceivably be - 
portant. Technically, however, these findings are open to question on at 
least three counts. In the absence of other than very limited attempts at 
factor control, it cannot be known to what extent the observed differences 
between offense groups are relevant to the kind of crime committed. That 
. one way -of life predisposes to one kind of crime and another to a different : 
= kind is likely enough; and there are known reasons why ways of life —— - 
physical | ‘types vary by locality. Even though certain physical 
= a statistically associated with types of crime i in the present sample, there is | 
ae assurance whatever that the same traits would constitute the significant — 
x as differences in further large samples of criminals from other states. Until 
this crucial test is made, it seems advisable to take the results from _ 7 
i eather s limited sample with a grain 1 of salt. The second question has to r 
= an with the independence of the traits that are compared between any two 


ore groups of individuals. Such traits as “hair quantity in beard’ ” and “ hair 


j 
xy 66 


ry 
di 


quantity on body,’ “hair color” and “eye color,” and so on, are by 
means: uncorrelated. In proportion as they a are correlated, the tests of sig- Ba ee 
‘used by ‘the author, which depend on the assumption of inde-_ 


pendence, are misleading. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it is ; 
_ possible that this factor of dependence alone might explain most of the sig- 
nificant differences found in several parts of the study. A third point con- 
cerns a misuse of the test of a group of differences. At the 4 per cent level of 
“significance adopted by the author, the most probable percentage ‘of signifi. 
_ cant differences in a group of ” differences i is 4; but this 4 per cent is subject _ 
toa sampling error, so that a group of differences should not be regarded as_ 
- significant unless the number of significant differences is greater ‘than 
+04(.9 )/n). ‘Since 1 the author accepts as significant any 
of differences that shows more than 4 per cent of the differences significant, 
; “his test is not stringent enough. Correction of this error will further reduce — = 
The striking way in which the number of differences may de- 
~ crease when even one or two appropriate controls are used may be seen in s 
Chapter VI. The author avoided this, however, by changing the test from 
single features to | combinations of features, on the argument that. correla- 
4 ee tion between the traits, to which | objection ' was made above, was thereby 
a practically removed. While dependence probably was reduced in this in-— 
stance, much undoubtedly : still remained, because none of the original 
traits were ‘combined, but their subtraits. Moreover, i in this shift: 


— 
| 
— 
— 
garded as differentiated if one of its subcategories shows an independent 
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Ifa 
“was arbitrarily to increase the proportion of 
a character now had as many chances to be significant as it had o> saad 
-gories, whereas before each attribute had « only a single chance. Conclusions 
by methods like this are evidently unreliable. 
_ One of the surprises of the book is its treatment of European origins. As se 
— be expected, the returns to a question about the native white crim- 
inal’ “extraction” ” were scanty _and spotty, and their meaning was no 
doubt worse. But ‘this w was no obstacle. “It is obvious from the tables,” Rie 
author wrote among other things, “that Irish strains are far the most 
* common in the ancestry of all reporting groups of prisoners. . -.-No less a 
than 36 per cent of all of the reported extractions are | Irish, not tinduding — 
the Scotch- Trish, and other Irish mixtures. ” Tf the author chose to make 
~ such | a statement at all, he could hardly be expected to point out that -_ 
Zn has no clear meaning. he percentage of Irish extraction given was found | a 
ap as no ce selective and incomplete returns that it has no point of refer 
bar ence | whatever. Incidentally, no notice was taken of Welsh extraction, al- a 
<a though this strain is probably : more common among real Old Americans Pes 


than is Southern Irish, and the physical differentia between Welsh re 


English are apparently no less than between Irish and English. Asamatter 


of fact, it may not be too much to question the propriety of calling - . = 
4  Instir 
dh (oe criminals of this study “Old Americans” at all, since they were only “ native ff 


whites Sec ois parentage,” and, due to the presence of certain s states in a 
BIR 


neve! 


sampl included | many ny compar 


+The author deserves praise for m much f more than « ordinary painstaking, 
, including corrections for state sampling, allowance for personal equations, — 
and recognition of the of « chance among a of differ- 


Ss the questions that n may be raised about the aa and the 
this laborious attempt to demonstrate the thesis that criminals 
are physically differentiated from civilians and from one another certainly 
cannot be regarded as convincing. Nevertheless, Hooton’s survey furnishes y ; 
the. most important body « of data and experience in | the investigation of the oo 


serve as the point at of departure for 


labor 


| 


> 


man’s increases passage of time, it is — because 
his general idea was fruitful and sound of its details 


were “ wrong.” Darwin i is a _— case in point. 
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‘factors”’ 


gupernatura that an enormous time-span was involved; that such mat- 
ie ters can be studied scientifically; that this must be done, not Lids attacking ; 


a and defending Darwin, but by getting on with the work. 1S aay: 


__ Seemingly, as similar fate faces Freud. Most of his conventional and des me 
ca nced; mo W diated” Freud (escape 
; from the “father image’ ?) ar are fading; those who followed blindly (Roheim, —_— 
- Jones, Brill, Reik, etc.) are ‘increasingly decreasing in importance; ‘see 


the ow point of view but are scientists rather than 


existence, but may be hes Freud what of careful and 
critical biological scientists have done for Darwin—make him one of the — 
enduring “great names” im science. 
>a Kardiner thinks Freud’ $ main error (upon which sociologists. have “i 
harping for years) was his phylogenetic theory of instinct and his attempt ce 
te derive | both a psychology and sociology fr from this, particularly from the 


i Oedipus ; complex conceived as the universal ‘nuclear mechanism. Many 

' subsidiary concepts had to be elaborated, such as the life (Eros) and death 

_ instincts, the ego-superego- -id triad, etc. , for while his general theory was 
| never wholly satisfactory to Freud, he could not escape completely from 
his phylogenetic prepossession. Like Darwin, however, he was always a able 

; a to criticize his own theories and to look forward to 5 their final resolution by 

a ae more intensive and extensive research. This openness of mind, this orienta- _ 

tion toward the future, was as characteristic of Freud as it was of Darwin. — 
a Kardiner points out that Freud’s position makes impossible any com- 

“ parative | treatment of cultures and institutions as related to personality — a 
development. This book is the result of an effort to remedy this situation. ae 
: 4 For several years now, in his seminar at Columbia, Kardiner and his col- 

i laborators have been making a systematic comparative study of — 

ia cultures from the general point of view of psychoanalysis. Materials on 
the Trobriand, ‘Zuni, Kwakiutl, Chuckchee, Eskimo, Tanala- -Betsileo, 

ee oe ‘cultures w were e presented by people who had first-hand or inten-_ 

_ sive familiarity with them. The first five were studied for the purpose | ie 
working out the general methodology and concepts. The last two, presented any 
by Linton in two excellent chapters, were then analyzed intensively. a 
book i is divided into three parts: Methodological, Descriptive, and Theo- : 

ere Space prevents our doing justice to the careful analysis, the tenta- ; 


tive tone, the explicit statement of the limitations, and the modest conclu- 


Basic personality or ego (quite different from Freud’s ‘ “ego” 
i_ one of the principal concepts used. It is not defined explicitly in the book, oe 
but seems to be used consistently with Linton’s statement in the Foreword, Be, 
Rage: vi: [It is] ‘“‘the constellation of personality would 


SOG » 


correct and certainly the general idea of organic evolution isnow 
d scientific fact even though many of his “mechanisms” and 
4 4 nave been revised, modified, or forgotten. The real contribution 


_ appear to be congenial with the Ee range of institutions ies within © 
ee a given culture.” “ “Institutions” are defined (page 7) as “any fixed mode = Z 
“ie thought or behavior held by a group of individuals (i.¢., a society) which can 

communicated, which enjoys common acceptance, and infringement o, or 
deviation , from which creates some disturbance in the individual or in the 

group.” Certain fixed biological needs are assumed. Also certain social 

needs a are universal since means of satisfying them are found in all societies: ia 
—varying greatly in detail, of course. . Among these are: family; ingroup; _ 3 


general result that the orthodox Freudian position is greatly modified. Any — 

sociologist would have taken this for granted, , but it is ‘gratifying | to see fe 

professed Freudian deal with the data realistically and arrive at a conclusion oe 

similar to that long ago” achieved by 

cultural anthropologists. _ 


“institutions cannot be understood except a as s the. creations of 1 man”; 
ustration- ‘aggression duad, which I think is circular and too inclusive 
indefinite; ‘nursing as “naive cannibalism”; “drives’ and “goals” 

_ which seem to be treated as entities; his use of legends as s explanatory ma- — 
terial after showing their inadequacy for “explaining” social origins; that seas 
behavioristic psychologies are so sharply different from those that use 

“Girece" experience; the loose and inclusive use of the term “institutions’ 4 

‘the problems of sociology are clinical”; the > “omnipotence” of the 

~ child; religion as the “drainage’ ” of all culturally created anxieties; the 
- distinction between primary and secondary institutions; and numerous 
other points. These can be merely mentioned If they could be — 
. a doubt whether anything would be accomplished other than (possibly) a _ 
clearer definition of the problems involved. 
‘Then major contribution of the book has been indicated—a realistic revi- ‘i 
sion of Freud’ s sociological speculations i in the light of actual cultural data. 
oh ie is an important | problem which will require years « of research , but ‘such | 
research should make many valuable contributions to the dynamics of | 
personality 2 and culture. It is interesting to note that the index contains r no 
under ‘ “dreams,” sy ymbols,” ks “penis envy,” etc., and that oral a 
eroticism, castration and Oedipus complexes, etc., are mentioned 


r aa in the text. The major entries in the index are adaptation, aggres 
sion, anxiety, behavior, culture, dependency, disciplines: (the use made of 


concept is very important, I think), ego (basic personality ‘structure 
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so-called be studied scientific methods; he saw that 
there are such phenomena as repression a and transfer of affect; 
human behavior, including» dreams, slips, accidents” (?), rationalizations, 
neurotic a and psychotic symptoms, are’ “caused” by antecedent experiences 
that complexes of act-affect exist, both conscious and unconscious, etc.; 
and most of all, that these can be studied scientifically. This 1 is his s great « con- os 
tribution. .T hat he did not see the part played by culture in these phenom- __ 
ena can be forgiven. ‘Western thought was (and to a considerable extent he 
- still is) under the domination of social Darwinism and biological deter- _ 
_ minism. The knowledge of cultural phenomena and the modern sociological | 
point « of view necessary to save Freud from t this error were nonexistent 
during his. early creative years. This shortcoming r must be remedied by his 


friendly critics. Kardiner’s book i is a new and a addition to this 


rapidly g growing body of socioanalytic literature. 


7 \, Sociologie Générale, Fascicule 3. Paris: 
ibrairie Félix Allean, 1938. Pp. 116. 30 | 


Librairie du Recueil Pp. 303. so irs. 


present issue > of the Annales ‘Sociologiques, devoted to gene ral sociol- 
contains some excellent book reviews and notices (though some of es : 
‘tone reviewed go back to 1930), and an interesting monograph of Georges. 


Gurvi rch ntitled Essai d’une classification pluraliste des formes de la socta- Evie 
in the direction of sociological systematics. He has doubtless acquired much 
from Wiese, but he abandons the attempt to find a monistic basis of classifi- a - . 
‘cation. The : association- dissociation antithesis 1 is s adopted but not given a 
— position, and as a result the classification seems more realistic and — 
(though probably less balanced) than Wiese’s. The present mono- 
pred may also, in certain respects, remind the reader of René Maunier’s © 
Essai sur Jes groupements st sociaux. It is s unfortunate, however, that Gurvitch, be 
influence of Durkheimian positivism , should seek to justify this 


excellent piece of comparing it to m 


n volume, e 
and Society, i is designed as an : odio to <a nd social philos- 
phy. It contains ‘readings on metaphysics, epistemology, and scientific 
method from Plato, Bacon, Whitehead, | ‘Poincaré, Jevons, Broad, Royce, — 


Leibniz, James, and peecartess and readings 1 in social philosophy from 
» and | Dewey. With the doubtful 
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exception of Tamey, there i is no supporter of the sociological 


fe 


they varied and conflicting sets of 
positions. he authors fail t to out: and for a 


volume Traité d’ économie written in with 
4 
Byé. It begins with a balanced and lucid exposition of scientific method, 
which exhibits praiseworthy skepticism about the supposed 
4) in scientific method implied by recent discoveries in physics. An i important | 
difference between French and American economists is exhibited in the 


that Pirouw devotes a long chapter t to sociology, which he thinks 


“scope of ecénomics and distinguishing it from technology, law, and ethics c 
he passes on to an admirably succinct and lucid statement ‘of the meth- 
odological conflicts which now divide economists. The subsequent discus- 
— sion of the controversial i issues displays: unusual qualities: of sanity , balance, 
and breadth of 1 vision. Pirou’s sympathies tend to. favor the empirical a 
e method, a ithough hi he i is well aware that | the data ‘of economic I history and ~ 
statistics an explanation i in terms of a fundamental ‘conceptual 
scheme dealing with the broad psychological and social forces which form | 
the framework of economic activity. He feels, therefore, that at the “abstract” aa | 
method of the classical and neo-classical economics will continue to fillan 
a indispensable role. He makes the interesting point t that we need so 
the: two fundamental postulates of classical economics—economic self- 
interest, and competition—as of equal value and applicability to-day. He — 
considers that the first still remains valuable in explaining wide areas of 
economic life, while the second, due to the growth of monopoly and monopo- | 
listic competition, is becoming increasingly unrealistic. As for mathematical 
a a: equilibrium theory, he is inclined to suspect that it is founded on such arti- — 
as ‘ ficial premises that subsequent refinements of analysis carry it further and | 
further away from the concrete economic facts which it is the —" ol 
— the sociologist, this work may be of v value in in two ways: it t provides ae 
illuminating bird’s-eye view of economics today, and its excellent presenta-_ 
tion of the of economics be most 


Rural Community Organization. By ‘Dwicut SANDERSON and Rosert A. 
Poison. ‘Wiley & Sons, 1939- ‘Pp. ix+448. $3.00 


—. rural c community as described here is “an 1 emergent form of associa- 
tion” which should be “watched and fostered.” type is 


|) 
| ogy 
Pirou’s introduction to the study of political economy is devoted mainly 
| 
— 
| 
pre 
|| 
| 


— _ not one completely emerged, and the disorganized type is one in sh 


conflict. Community organization gives a description of “watching, foster- 

ing, and avoiding or ‘smoothing over “conflict.” Documentation includes 
numerous case studies from north, south, east, and west. The work is written — 
on the action level, but underlying all is an explicit theory of organic sociol- 

ogy and a number of tacit assumptions pie sere even more organismic. 
_ Proper “organization” means an improvement of human relations, but e es- 
- sentially the whole social planning movement implies s some greater crys- 
-tallization of human relations. The work ends with an appraisal chapter 
on “Rural Community Organization in the National Life.” 
‘This work, while on the text level, is essentially thoughtful; nevertheless, . 
the work is more in terms of common-sense implications of the title “rural _ ae 
community” and rural | organization’ opposed to a more th theoretical = 
conceptual description. . A community becomes, to the authors, a specific 

type of unit (p. 50) and organization, a specific type of | action (p. 76). 

a Many important problems such as the why of the ‘ “emerging community” 
or the what after * ‘consensus”’ are not grappled with i in detail. If, as implied 

to ‘know why. These questions. may appear over-precise, but it is evi- 
a dent to the reviewer that the social aims of the present era are certainly 
different from those of the nineteenth century. That mn the case, a 
stematic self-examination i is more or Tess ‘imperative. 
Harvard 
Suye Mura, A Fapane. Village. By Universi 


This fifth published by the University of Chi- 
under the title Cultural Anthropology, concerns an old Japanese vil. 
ee, lage of one of the southern main islands. With the aid of those always oblig- 


3a 


ing Japanese scholars, Shirosi Nasu of Tokyo and Eitaro Suzuki of | Gifu, zs eat 
_ the author and his wife located and studied a village which, while neither 


_ forward nor backward, gives the essential rhythm of peasant life as ex-_ a 
Pressed i in Japan under the Tokugawa dictatorship (1602-1867), under the 


ita restoration (1867-1912), and under the more recent Weltmachtpolitik. } 
and five appendices carry the engaging story and 


n. The gives a a brief, but not too 


feld of Western community studies 
Bees the s same ca sed are also found expressing themselves in about the 
ame manner. Western rural sociology must also deal in its communities 
_ the phenomena of “Geisha” girls; short distance migration for mar- 
= . the relation of neighborhood (Buraku) to village (Mura); the struggle 
a and State), Confucian and world r re- 
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te, reviewer thinks that the sex phenomenon i is given adequate treat- 
ment in | the work. However, the use of sake and schict, 


treatment than would gained the use of more 


explicit recognition in Chapter VII that the pr is, like 
_ of the other foundation culture of these northern Polynesians, primarily — 

’ -Confucianist. Of course the Japanese themselves have been trying to deny — 
this since their more recent period of clash with the Chinese. Finally, one oa 
wonders as to the why and significance of the pointed protestations of a 

- nominalist conception of society on p. 299, particularly since this’ work 
e: arises from a school of of thinkers who have at least outwardly deified — 


heim. The reviewer has always t 


any tacit assumptions ¢ of social nominalism. Nevertheless, this is a good 
book which ought to be read by other sociologists and followed by further 
_ < village studies by the same author. It might be particularly interesting 7 
a the ideas of this ‘ es ‘rural” ’ school would be cross-fertilized with those of the : 
Sort rura sociologists. Inbreeding serves well to fix a type, but 
= the results whether i in hy brid corn or or in 


to the unthinking century did not arise because 


These Are Our Lines, As by t the People and Written by Members 
the Federal Writers’ | Project of the Works Progress Administration in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. . Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, 1 1939. Pp. xx+421. $2.00. 


Although wri written by  non- -sociologists, the books here reviewed attempt 
_ types of social analysis which challenge our attention. Professor of English | a : 


McIlwaine “tries to tell the social story of the [Southern] poor whites” __ 


xxv) byt tracing their treatment i in both Northern and Southern literature 2 


colonial times to the present. In. each Portraiture is 
j 
writers and social classes they represent. . Thus the 
especially psychological, between classes are shown. F From a sociological 


a point of view, the author’s grasp y has exceeded his reach. We would ques- a 
_ tion, too, his economic, and what seems to be biological, determinisn 
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as a factor in social organization 1s probably not given either sufficienf 
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REVIEWS 
attention. The use of stereotyped to aig 
status will interest the social psychologist. 
7 These are Our Lives is an important handbook for students of ile 
A culture, , and for those interested i in an individual approach to social prob- 
oa lems. The idea of the project was “to get life histories which are readable _ 
and faithful representations of living persons, and which, taken together 
. d ill give a fair picture of the structure and working, of [Southern] society” - 
(p. ix). _ “Readable” —very. “ “Faithful representations” — —within very small 
margins of error. ““Seructure and working of society’ wholly com- 
is ; plete, of course, but vital illumination from within. Families in all occu- = a 
ee pations and walks of life were interviewed. Instruction given the writers — 
ah J (PP. 4 417-421) ¥ was to lead the conversation. over the per person’ s major « 


point of view” i go of is stories are inspired; most are _ 
a few, mechanical. The aim, to present: people looking at their 
own n problems, is carried o out. Naturally y some see clearly, others. se 
. 4 he main impression is that of “ good” people caught in a “bad” system. By 
This is partially true, the reviewer believes . However, | biases of writing © a. 
_ and selection have led to some overemphasis. Problems from erosion io my 
‘vicious”’ mill owners pass i in review, usually treated from view- 


ar 


_ section “On the Farm” is most complete and presents a picture 
of Middle- South agriculture. The characters range from Negro croppers — 
“Tore and a-Movin’”’ to “ Marsh Taylor, Landlord.” Sections « on 


The City: A Study of in n the | 
Lewis F. Tuomas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 1939. Pp 


This book differs: current texts of on two main 
bea counts. ‘First, it is the j joint product of a sociologist 2 and a geographer. —— 

3 ed not clear, however, that the geographical treatment , which seems s rather ; 


os weak, adds anything of significance. Second, from cover to cover there i is 


that what i is not ‘quantitative ought to be; the 


“these is that our tested although steadily i increasing, still makes 
: a rather scanty | exhibit. A second disadvantage is that explanation | aa 
_ Synthesis of the as yet scattered findings are by no means easy. Although Sie 


ah 
— 
| 
‘This surp y rigorous point of view is most hopeful for the future of 
ee urban research; but at the present stage of sociological inquiry it has its 
Be 


recapitulations of the major sail minor statis 
_ the urban field in the United States run like a backbone be downs this work, 
_ the authors are quite excusably often at a loss to know how to interpret 
i them. A third handicap of the quantitative approach is that in literary or- ; 
and style, and i in n the desirable interest stimula 


a mended, even their skill is not to their task. After a all, 
ai is probable | that the elements i in which this text appears inferior can n be -_ 
more easily supplied | by a resourceful teacher and by an _abundance 
= supplementary ‘readings than can the scientific 1 rigorousness for 
_ which it stands and which is lacking in the average text on the city. a 


ton: U.S: Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 32. Free on 


Migratory Cotton Pickers i in Arizona. By Ma.tcoim Brown an 


ss 
MORE. Division of Research, Works Progress Administration. ashing- 
U. Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. XXii-+ 104. on 
Drow ght Farmer to the West. By Ricuarp and 
PauL Washington ‘Agricultural E> Experiment Station, Bulletin 


No. 378. . Pullman: State College of W 1939. Free to 


New 
necticut tat 


Socia in Missouri. 


a lumbia: Universit ry of Missouri, 19: 


tion, and regionalization—illustrate the broad variety of rural research 
All are by W.P.A. or W.P. A. 
role W. P.A. has in 


= > wes rd 


and conditions i in cotton which migrants consider to 
be the least desirable of all migratory work. 


|| 
+ he hardihood of the authors in accepting such penalties as these in order ing 
to insist on higher standards of reliability and accuracy in the gradually mal 
— | 
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a ork. BY NATHAN L. HETTEN. fe 
tion, Research Bulletin No. 305.Co- 


2 
migrants which comes to stay. describes their in 
the new cultural m milieu and some of the important 


ar 2 T he fourth, a survey of a New England town 
te” suburbanization i in Connecticut by the same author. Nearly } half the gain-  : 
a fully employed householders are commuters. The median size of landhold- oo 
ing 1s 3.5 acres, mostly devoted to hobby ‘farming. average household 
be  —_ 3.4 memberships, 1 per person 1, more than half of them in « ‘ee ne 
2 Rural Social Areas in Missouri results from | the se second statewide applica- iF ee 
es of the statistical procedure developed by the senior author for dividing © 
a state | into major and minor areas, each county of which is more like the 


are which it is included than it is like « any other area. Six such major 


2 county variation. in traits were collected and considered @ 
a 
4) 


and constructing the combined indexes. A s section on method i is. 


‘University, La.: 


rors 


and | grossly misrepresented as current economic, political, and social 


2 ferment g the South’s middle and lower classes. Nor are there many 
current movements of more significance for the entire nation . For those 
= seriously try to understand the modern South and its problems, | or 
even to” evaluate Southern 1 congressmen and senators, 


= gained as a post- t-doctoral fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council study fing in Eny land e economic history and the relation of an- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ies _——- and sociology to history. The net result is history of a. type that 4 
is highly significant for the student of human social relationships. Sociolo- 
= and economists would do well to study this book carefully, = 
One acquainted with the State can ‘call a attention to details 


arrivals Is hardly seems to be good judgment. ‘The rolling Feliciana 
Parishes are an exception to the rule of large planters being located in the 
ee river bottoms (p. 44). This exception is important because these Felicianas — ais 


designating as “foreign stock” 18) in contrast with later 


__were the seat of the greatest expression of ante bellum plantation grandeur 
i be found in the state. (3) The wri f the term “Cajuns” (p. 49) 
instead of designate the descendents of the French exiles 


tics which can be found those ‘who ai are unversed in the 
data contain. (5) Had Shugg relied on primary sources, which are 
available, instead secondary materials, the in religious 


‘Shugg has has contributed a monumental piece in collecting and ar- 


concerned with the cultural backgrounds of present-day ‘But 


much more careful analysis of th these m materials i is full 
significance will be. evident. 


Pittsburgh: Bureau Research, of Pittsburgh, 193 1938. 
4 


ernment should undertake to bring about changes i in industrial location — — 
which “ natural” factors have so far failed to produce. His is a study i in the 
~ field of social and economic policy. McLaughlin, on the other hand, wishes _ 
to measure and analyze economic growth for the more important indus- | 
trial sections of the United States and more i icant dh in the Pittsburgh 


186 
far 
|e 
— 
ly the greatest defect in 
im os 
— 


His is a fact- inquiry which in its first half offers a compre-_ 

og hensive body of statistical material on trends of change in gainful workers J 

distribution between 1870 and 1930, population for the same period, 

wage earners, and value added by manufacture between 
1869 and d 1935. \ With this body of material i in 1 hand, he undertakes to inter- =e 
pret the reasons for r regional differences in the rate e of industrial growth,and 
he analyzes the ‘position of the Pittsburgh district in the past and future — 

‘es it is related to the whole c country’s industrial growth trends. In this 
brief and non-technical review, it may suffice to point out that this inter- 
_ pretation » would have gained i in perspective and depth if the author had 
familiarized himself with the outstanding theoretical literature dealing with | oe 
ae location. T here are > no traces of the work of Hoover, Palander, 

Predéhl, or Alfred Weber. As a consequences, the author flounders about 

among various factors, although he rightly points out that “the more q iat 

fundamental reason, no doubt, lies in differences among areas in costs 

pre yduction for given products and in changes in these differentials.’ 
gi p changes ese differe 
_ Jeast an economic theory of location may consider this problem o of cost 
How unwise it is to construct a purely economic theory, however, be eed 
comes evident when we turn to Keller’ s study, which attempts to — h i toe 
the problem of industrial location as a task in planning. After pointing 
out that military as well ; as political considerations may | lead to distinctive 
= (and often conflicting) pa patterns of desirable (he calls them ideal) locations — 
_ for various types of industrial production, he dwells at some length upon — 
the > problems raised by “ ‘depressed areas” as well as by the overconcentra- 


tion of industrial ‘activity i in | metropoli itan areas. Accepting the view, now _ 


hie _ ardently espoused by the > Nazis, that life in big cities i: is inimical to satis- — 
factory personal development and family life, he proceeds” to posit as a 

.—l— task of economic policy the dispersion of industrial locations so 
es as to facilitate the settlement of workers i in‘ “garden cities” grouped around 4 
oan _ middle-sized urban manufacturing centers. It will, of course, be remembered 4 
that t these policies were by no means. ‘original with the Nazis, but, as 
the authoritarian go government in Germany offers. peculiar 
4 chances for effecting changes of this variety. He even suggests that Ger z 
has a duty to show by what can be accomplished i in 


rous processes or 


‘however. More particularly does he | point 
mincing words, how the government (i.e., the taxpayer) pays for most of 
the increased costs | in n the end 42-3). But he i insists ts that “higher” aims 


‘mo racy ve rsus 
not the clear recognition of this leads. to. a 
democratic planning, in spite of the admitted delays and frustrations? — 


_ The benevolent bureaucrat, armed with his fine technical ‘solution, finds it 


é 
— 
__technical problem leads right to the heart of the great controversy of de- 
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always har heed to muster the patience ‘required for getting others. whose life 
andi interests are affected to collaborate willingly. The author has, of course, Td 
no doubt that the population as distributed according to his plan and in 
od. accordance with his preferences concerning general social policy (which he 
ec believes are the preferences of the present German government) will be — 
happier and healthier i in the > end. Deeply felt attachments, whether | per- 
sonal, regional, or ‘material, may be disrupted; never mind, there will be 
a flowers and potatoes in the garden lot at the new location. . . . And have 
‘not depressions i in torn from their 
two > volumes, though both in scope, reveal ina 
- fashion the dependence of adequate scientific analysis up upon a full g grasp 
of the broader theoretical implications, economic, political, social. 
competent in their factual material, would have 
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orkers)., FRITz Stockholm es 


This i is the (Feport of a very n of the working 
” non-governmental! employes in Sweden as = 
The | research was s conducted under a grant the Swedish 


als oi 5 The result is a further tribute to his distinguished c career as well as a —_ 


to the scholarly and scientific competence of Dr. Fritz Croner, who planned 
_ and conducted the investigation and wrote ee 
| hn ie A schedule of four folio pages with more than fifty individual iamiities 
was used in gathering the data. About 38,000 schedules were distributed, _ 
er chiefly through the cooperation of the organizations of the employes « con- 
ae cerned. About 20 percent of the schedules were returned and became — 
ee ae basis for the findings. ' Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to a detailed considera- - - 


tion of the question of the representativeness s of this sample, with satisfy- 


ae ing results in most t respects. Part I lis devoted to an introduction and to to this — 7 
of the history, purpose, and methods of the study. ne, 
int: 


om to the broad occupational groups given above as well as according to par- 
ticular industries, marital status, age, length of service, geographic location, 
cost-of-living regions, size of establishment, education and training, mo- 


sta 
| 
iii 
ot die (Swedish Non-Manual 
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bility, and (2) t trend of wages to ‘the principal 


groups, for two or more 
the above classifications, i h subjects as overtime and holiday = 
= (4) types s of labor contracts; (5) vacations according to occupation, - 
iia size of establishment, age, and wages; (6) wage conditions during 
illness according to occupation, industry, size of establishment, and type 
labor agreement; (7) conditions” of dismissal and quitting work; (8) 
_ pensions. Two > chapters on private insurance and sources of i income other 
~ than from | principal employ ment conclude Part I] of the volume. 
_ The above items will give some idea of the scope if not of the thorough- 
~ ness and detail with which the study has been carried on. This review can- 
not, unfortunately, report even the major results of the i inquiry. The. com- 
_ prehensiveness the > undertaking becomes further evident in Part I, 
_ which is devoted to the social conditions of the groups  stadied—education, 
“social source” of the: employes, the occupations of relatives, “social cir- 
a. elation,” employment of wives, number of dependents, and related mat- 
ters. Part IV deals with the more specific demographic questions of marital | 
"status, age at marriage, , and the size of families and fertility o of marriages. - 
] gg necessarily heavily statistical nature of the preceding contentsis relieved 
ol in Part V by a series of “typical” case histories. Special attention should — 
an be called in this connection to the graphic methods c of f portray ing individual 
VI the volume with two chapters on the economic and 
ast 
cs a social problems. represented by the p position of these workers. The las 
_ chapter especially is of sociological i interest because of i “its discussion of rw 
=a ee of this group of workers in the “class” structure of —— 
Swedish society. In fact, it should be emphasized i in conclusion that the — 
== of the volume, “/ ‘A Sociological Study,” is well justified. For this — 
‘is no mere statistical monograph 1 of uninterpreted facts. It is shot — 
_ with revealing interpretations of the facts” from the standpoint of larger 


- sociological problems. The book is an excellent example of that combination 
of empirical and theoretical methods which characterizes all mature sci- » 
. ‘entific wo work. On the negative side must be recorded the lack of an index. | 


as well as of a list of the numerous and excellent tables and charts. Worst © ye ‘7 
_ of all, the pages are uncut, thus compelling the prospective reader to spend a 


considerable time completing the manufacturing of the book before begin- 
- ning its perusal. Nevertheless, all future investigations of this subject cane 
not afford to this monograph both as regards its methods 
Georce A A. Lunpserc 


Ideas Are Weapons. By Max New} York: The Vil Press, 1939. 


is foremost among the political journalists of ideas 
behind the behold the problems of politics. The soci- 
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«Ideas Are Weapons is composed of sprightly | essays on ideas and thinkers. — 
“The ideas range across all extant fields of social science; the men include 
_ American legalists and politicians; ten Europeans scattered in time, coun- 
try, and vocation; six literary and several cocial scientists: eblen, 


and seven for The the Social 
 Lerner’s depiction of the tyranny of words and ‘the folklore of ideas is — 


Lerner uses cultural materials as loose” ‘interpretative frames ia 


which his biographies are lightly situated. Behind them run the - political rs 
of cultures. Some of the essays have the and 


- essays lie on the reflective level of the very” best in the 
_ opinion. They are close, not to social action, but to critical comment t upon . 
it. And there is a little gallantry and rhetoric: Lerner believes that science — 
and life and truth will eventually win out, that Thomas Mann is a hero, — > 
t “more any thing: else .. . its scientific | 
defeat fascism.” 


At times his. democratic values s hold his 


aa of thought. For instance, pe most provocative passage in a 
book for sociologists is “The Theory of the Social Process” ” in which Lerner 
_ suggests several social-political roots and consequences of the central em- 

phasis on Co Continuous Social ‘Process: and affiliates in American so- 


Lerner’ s thinking m moves across American contexts and is 


_ proach to ideas and thinkers he is very near the beginning. He has not 
a realized that the sociology of knowledge i is, in one dimension, an at- 7 i 
_ tempt to address politically important problems without being a victim of — 
bias. He has. not attained and does not use to the fullest the extant methods x i 
and theories of the sociology of “knowledge, and he does not appreciably 
ey” would have come to his task — more adequately equipped had he 
studied the Wissenssoziologie of such men as Scheler, Mannheim, Durk 
heim, and Granet rather than absorbed their mood and intention. And he 
‘would have done better had he controlled his statements with more factual 
material. But he i is well on the Ideas are weapons in are 


| 
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= 
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| 
weekly news of political squabbling and violence; but many are consid | 
composed from the perspective of the quarterlies; and sometimes for 
im 
analysis in check, but in other 
| 
4 


of ren used as so ocial forensics. But ideas may also be weapons in the re-- 
ch quest for analytic di ad in the discovery of subtle rela. 
search quest for analytic discrimination and in the iscovery of subtle rela- 
e = If most of Lerner’s arsenal does not cut too deeply, he has demon eS 
= that the sociological approach t« to the intellectual is implicit within a : 
generous American tradition—including a little Marxism—and that even 
in this it can be used fruitful re- 


By] Epwin M. _ Everett. Chapel Hill: Universicy 
of North Carolina Press, 1939. ix-++370. $3.5 50. 


Spencer Betrayed. By. ALFRED Ww. London: P. S. King and 
Son, Ltd., 1939. Pp. ix+67. 4 4S. 6d. 
Everett critically examines the Fortnightly Review and it its contributors 


the y years 1865 to 1874 during the editorship. of George Henry Lewes 
ae and John Morly. The Review opposed anonymity in | journalism, insisting — 
sl that articles be signed. From the start its columns teflected the thought — fin 


‘picture. Liberal thought i in the ’sixties and ’seventies gets an extensive hear- : 
ing in the Review. Jeremy Bentham’s humanitarianism leads the way. . The | . 
| rights of labor were ably championed. Both freedom and variety c of thought — 
were but the that, on the other hand, even 
s that liberalism’ “ta 


tha 


with the hough that the Review’s liberalism may have as 


a 


r, how | liberalism, e even thous it it 
es into does not after act a 


ie. 


‘Tillett takes up the cudgels in Herbert Spencer, w 


at the request the in accordance with 
provisions in Spencer’ s will, by J . Rumney who was paid two hundred and a 
twenty- -five pounds “‘out of Spencer’s monies to write He was assisted 
by Morris Ginsberg. Tillett contends that this new book, ‘instead of “con- 
‘a sisting of descriptive sociology, is in effect a critical e estimate re of Spencer’ s 


sociological teaching, coupled with a dissertation on the ideas 


ate 


“an misapplication of trust monies.’ ‘In other words, the 


wa 

‘money. ‘should have been used, according t to ‘Tillett, » to carry for forward 

Sp pencer’s work j in descriptive sociology « or or else the new book should n not not have 


| 
— 

oe con regarding Comte, but mostly pro. In the latter half of the period under ae a iv ae 
— 

| 

4 He a 


no further work the line of ay is 
needed and hence that they were justified i in spending Spencer’: s money on a 
volume of a different type. Tillett also contends that Rumney has mis- a 


Spencer to prove | his point of To pass judgment ¢ on n this 
4 issue it would b be necessary to compare th the context: in Rumney’s book with | a 
the e whole of Spencer’ s writings, which. would be a neat piece of research” 
work to be undertaken by a widely representative committee of sociologists. _ 
It is doubtful, however, whether ‘the results would seat: the — : 


Booanpus 
University of So Southern Cali ornia 
the Military 
of Central New York. By Heassst Barser Howe. New York: Columbia a 
University P Press, 1939. Pp. +237+29 illustrations. $3. 50. 


The autho#’s aim is to means at biography, 
__ of one of the many } New Englanders who went it westward at t the turn m ofthe af’ 
eighteenth c century, of the son of a small farmer in eastern Connecticut who 
became a successful merchant in central New York.” Barber is supposed to 7 
"represent the typical settler of this area and period rather than the nation- ‘4 
known “local boy”; his life is presumably a reflection of social changes ie 
during this period. The sociologically minded historian should find the 
work a handy reference to certain details of central New York history, ‘- 
4 but the author barely touches those aspects which the Foreword —, 
i= been considered; namely, how Barber “‘lived in and with and for a 
typical American community’ ”” and how his experience manifests ‘ “the con- 
quest of the wilderness, the establishment of local enterprises, the i institu 
_ tionalizing of culture, the uses of wealth, the fading of village economy —_?_ 
fore the influence of city manufacturing and finance—... ”” Questions of 
_ what Barber typified and | the extent of his typicality may be irrelevant for Bee 


historians’ Purposes, but a for them curtails the 


4 


STEDT. London: 5S. . King & Son, Ltd., 1937. ‘Pp.: xii nii-+362. ‘T5s. 

Kahn’s deals with | in last quarter 
of the eighteenth | and first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. Standard bs 


Categories are applied: (1) Sturm-un -und-Drang; (2) Classicism; (3) Ro Romanti- 


suffers from its antiquarian concern for personal details. 
Ti 


3 the seks named, in their own terms. There i is ag no reference | to the | 
social contexts ‘from which writers absorb their “social ideals,” nor to the 
‘ccllaaie to which they must appeal. The monograph might be of some aid 
to those interested in the sociology of knowledge, but only if its contents 
re rendered meaningful by a great deal of complementary research. a 
__ Kohn-Bramstedt’ 's volume | is refreshingly different. The period is the : 
last three- -quarters of the nineteenth century, and the materials analyzed 
a re in part the same “literary” type as those dealt with by Kahn. Here the 
pase ends. Instead of the sterile Categories noted above, we find — 


in a void; social structure, aff 
_ patronage, literary groupings, and similar ties with time, place, and circum- a 
stances are all presented in detail. Anyone wishing to gain a clear conception - 
of the v varying types of mentality current in nineteenth-century Germany 
cannot 4 afford to overlook Kohn-Bramstedt’s work. Trained in the. tradition - 
of Sombart, Max Weber, and Mannheim, he poses definite problems, — 
~ formulates sharply outlined hypotheses, evidences the greatest of care in 
the selection of his empirical data, and states his conclusions tentatively 


and yet need more of th these studies 1 in Maclver has 


» 


credo of century Puritans in New 
ee Old) England which takes it its place as the standard work in this field. The © 
religious beliefs, as well as as the cosmology, the ‘ “anthropology”. and ‘ 
-ciology” of the time are subjected toa 2 discerning: analysis. he relations 
a the New England mind and body have been advisedly r neglected, 
_ but the broad and penetrating scholarship of this work is not thereby im- 
a paired. It is to be hoped, however, that the sequel promised by Miller will 
5a consider in some detail the social contexts of these Puritan views os, > 
a a suggestive finding, which has long b been unheeded by historians, is the _ 
continuity c of scholastic and Puritan thought. To be sure, Puritan doctors 
a were in revolt, but older intellectual formulations were far from wholly 
A strain of “Augustinian piety” and—in the literal sense— 
_ Platonic ideology are shown to have persisted i in the very circles of those 
who thundered | against th the ‘ schoolmen.” However: it may be be sug- 


a 


>, 
a 
_and Philistinism; and so on. The writers _ 
Miller has written a truly distinguished boo 
— 


G ol hed in some respects Miller exaggerates this continuity of thought. 
If, as he maintains, “Puritans” held fast to practically a all of the traditional | 
assumptions in physics, astronomy, medicine, etc., how can we account for — 
—. notable Puritan contingent | in the vanguard of the Royal | Society? — 
These views persisted among the ‘scientifically uninitiated rather than the 
2 ik, ~ Puritans who were actively engaged in scientific work. On this view, these _ 
i. materials illustrate the slowness with which advanced scientific ideas 
permeate the non- -scientific elite and, frequently in hardly recognizable 
formulations, the “ “masses. TI T he e problem at issue is. not ses. 92 a matter of 
logomachy; it 
This study confirms the accepted Puritans? 
‘eminent role in the furtherance of the new science was an immanent out- __ 
growth of their emotionally supported tenets. For the sociologist, this 
~ meticulous | analysis of Puritan doctrine is an important supplement | to 
certain” phases of Troeltsch and Weber; for the historian ideas, it isa 
In tracing the various currents of social agitation in early nineteenth 
century V ermont, Ludlum contributes a valuable historical case study of | 
roots of the humanitarian ethos. The constraining influence of indi- 
vidualistic and egalitarian sentiments is clearly reflected in the movements _ 
for, abolitionism , universal « education, and even ‘in the various millennia é 
isms of the time. Recognizing that the currency of these agitations for re- , 
is itself a sociological problem, Ludlum deals with their presumable 
socio-economic s sources. the volume i in the Columbia Studies i 


research. 


Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 427. 85. 00. 


Christianity and Politics. By ALBERT ‘Hy J 


Education for Christian Marriage. AS YASH, with a Foreword 
the Archbishop of N ew York ork, ‘York: The Macmillan Co., 1939 


a Christianity and the ‘Sex-Education of the African. Ed. by | James w. C. 
Doueatt. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 128. $o. 


‘Westermarck elected for his final hook: whet i is the most 
cult task (save that of long-range prediction) which a sociologist can essay 


ry 
q 


q 


7 namely, t to disentangle from the complex fabric of history certain ist 
strands of causality and to connect them with their effects. In this ae 
Tar instance | he sought to determine the effects of the Christian chen 
doing so so he between Christianity and Paulianity, 


use 
f 
Tes 


een the ethical implications of Je sus’ ’s teach gs 
po rtant changes which St. Paul imposed through his institutionalizing c of 
this new religion, prescribing a a polity, | and providing patterns | of adminis- " 
tration. The first part t of this work is a summary restatement of the author’s mde = 
earlier works on ethics and morals. The remainder of the book is an ex-_ : 
mination of Christianity i in the light of these principles, with : such touch- : 
stones, for instance, as his special definition of religion and of magic, their 
interrelations, the origin of religion, and of moral consciousness. » Thus 
he starts ‘with a definition of religion in the abstract as “‘a belief in and a pe 
 regardful attitude towards a supernatural being on whom man feels most 
dependent and to whom he makes an appeal in his worship.” Magic he 
holds to be attempts “ “to influence either natural ape 


is traced to of and moral dis- 
ie a in approval or indignation, which is tantamount to saying that ‘society is the = 
birthplace of the moral consciousness. Gods are considered as centers of 

in ef usefulness in the struggle for existence or as moral | specialists, although 1 re- 

ligion morals are not necessarily associated at all and, indeed, religious 

devotion may frequently be accompanied by great laxity o of morals. Further : 

— estermarck lays down the dictum that moral judgments have no ob- 

"jective validy because intellectual factors and emotions influence them, 

hence they cannot be universal. Starting with the concept that the ‘ethics 


i of Jesus are retributive ¢ and altruistic and that while Paul’s conversion- : 


nd whi le this teaching was in sharp contrast 
to Jesus’ s sayings, it was ; not unethical, W estermarck reviews the ethical 
Ss of Christian: doctrine in such matters as asceticism, the 
: a sacraments the sanctity of human life, infant ‘exposure, , abortion, birth 
4 control, suicide, charity, ec economics, slavery, regard for truth, persecutions, ; 
sexual I irregularity, monogamy, and natural science. Some idea of the au- 


a thor’s attitude and conclusions may be gained by a a selection of brief. 


aphoristic statements. For example, “Out of this \ union _ between war and 


Christianity there: was born that ‘curious bastard, Chivalry.” “W ar is 
rock on w 


— wreck.” “Sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist are mnt in wa 
ideas.” Christianity “ inspired a greater regard for human life than was felt — 
y _— anywhere in pagan society.” It cannot be denied that the kind of charity 
_which was established by Christianity “suffered from grave defects _ in 
theory and utterly condemned enlightened moral 
opinion. ” The 
- ble to economics s. In his ‘conflict with God Mammon has carried the jn” 


_“Christianity’s s acceptance of slavery belongs to its Jewish heritage.” In 


"spite of the general Christian condemnation of | lying the ‘ “holy — 


‘more or less fostered by Christian theology for “it was argued that an un-— 
- truth is not a lie when there is a ‘just cause’ for it,’ ” which might be “‘zeal for _ 


F _ God? s honor.” Early Christianity contained seeds productive of a persecut- 
ing ‘spirit: partly because “St accepted the divine authority of the Old 


— 
| 
— 
| — 
~ — 
— 
— 
_ 
i 
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- Testament.” vad WwW estermarck denies “that the modern world owed i its a 
tific > spirit t to the extreme importence which Christianity assigned | to the A al 
possession of truth.” Likewise he denies that it was Christianity | that first : 
introduced obligatory monogamy into Europe. In short he rejects the as- 
sumption that historical Christianity has been the main source of the ‘moral 
development of Europe. In doing so he freely admits that his criticisms are 
not based | upon any standard o of moral objectivity because he ‘maintains | 
that there is no such standard since moral judgments : rest t ultimately upon 
_ the emotions. While this work bears evidence of wide and comprehensive 
not only with the Bible but with centuries of theologi- 
cal writing, nevertheless by reason of the author’s own presuppositions and 4 
methodology it cannot be said that he has brought the problem toa final 4 
_ issue; he has merely stated an opinion which the world may take or leave. _ 
- But at least in this book he has given the the lie to those silly charlatans who in _ 
te: name of sociology have been a attempting to forward a a dubious ae - ; 


er 


‘ 
vr 


_ Hy ma retells the story of the slow emergence of the m modern <pa-ndl 
state 'from the medieval | theocratic concepts and thus draws a 
“ nificant parallel to the evolution of secular « economics. His book was pre- . 
pared originally as companion to the earlier ‘volume, Christianity, 
and Communism, and its plan follows essentially its original design. The 
work is marked b by tolerance, clear scholarship, good writing, and abundant — - 
documentation. It is a real contribution to the social aspects of history. 
Both personalities and less personalized social forces are considered i indis- 
_ cussing the relationship between church and state in the middle ages, the 
. _ explosive Reformation, the rise of modern absolutism, and the seculariza- 
_ tion of politics. While most of the book is devoted naturally to movements = 
_ in Europe, the author has added a worth- -while coda on Christianity — Fs, | 


 Gemocracy | in the United States—that is, ‘up | to the e ri years rs of the 


on Education for Marriage edited by, the Joint 


_ creasing cognizance of sex and family problems. In a sense ale book pote 
be considered as an enlarged fo footnote to certain chapters in Westermarck’s 

monograph. It is designed to provide the reader with a guide map which will Z 
enable him to see how far education for Christian marriage has proceeded. 7 
It also aims to provide criteria by which from the Christian’ s standpoint | 
the flood of books pouring out on the sg of sex n may be evaluated. It is is , 


wih a true evaluation of its significance is far more important that mere 
; _ knowledge of sex facts. Likewise they agree in rejecting t the attitude that “9 
_ we should do is to trust nature or put our trust in a mere scientific knowl- 
of the of sex. Since some of the contributors come from 


= 


sane 
the 
Vel 
4 and 

| 
oth 
=" 
do 
— 
tes 

AN 


is there any discussion as to the church’s attitude per 
"sons. The key idea of the whole book is that morality requires some red per 
=a 4 sanction than mere biological utility and that Christianity offers no support 
to the the theory that the purely r natural fact of of sexuality can be ennobled by © 
‘ the e spiritual fact of love. The several chapters o on preparation for r marriage | 
wi show close familiarity with such current writings as those of Exner, Van de> 
Velde, and Helena Wright. Both sides of the birth control problem ; are well 


stated and a good summary of English family law is included. Perhaps 


English readers less than Americans | need to be reminded th: that the “‘love’ a 
ners is nothing but sexual inclination 
and desire which nak nothing of the faithfulness of real love. 
a he volume on Christianity and the Sex-Education of the African i is an- 
a other significant symposium, once more proving that English churchmen, | 
whether at home or in the missionary field, are clearly aware that practical 


religion n must come out of the cloister and deal authoritatively and under- 


standingly with the problem of sex education. This little volume is whole- 
some and realistic. It frankly « confesses the hitherto negative attitude of Fhe 


breakdown of tribal controls in Africa brought about | 

European economic life as manifested chiefly in the present individualiza- 
tion of marriage by contrast with the traditional clan system of relation- 

ships, controls, and morality. While no attempt is made to set down any final 


oa dogmatic pattern of action, the net conclusion is that Christian missionary — 


effort Africa has an ‘enhanced responsibility for r attempting to — 


mate on some basis the old tribal controls with the moral ideals, religious 


teaching, and family patterns of Europe. While many of us will object to 


aim of this body of Christian leaders in Africa, namely, “there can be no 


_ the implications that sex is “divinely ordained,” we may at least state = 


— doubt: that the missionary movement will do little to prevent the break 


; down of African marriage and family-life unless it adopts fearless ce ae 


imaginative attitudes to sex, by these or other means, quite 


that missionaries tl themselves must acquire a a proper of 
the ‘sex problem ir in order to be able to mediate it to their native communi- 
_cants. Ati is for that reason that these recent symposia constitute at least a 


tribute to the awareness of and hence to the development of a = 


consideration of this whole problem of sex. 
University 


te 


Volker. _Miuimann. Braunschweig: Friedr. -Viewe 


ld have received more published than 


book wou 


For the long delay i in reviewing t g this book are since 


— 
— 
— 
— 
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— 
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=< now. That is not to say that Mihlmann is an apologist for Nazi satis 
views, though not entirely free from Nordic idealizations. Rather, his basic 
a thesis i is that the biological approach is entirely inadequate to ‘explain c ob. 
served and even experimentally tested racial differences. The great ques- 
_ tions of race psychology, race differences, race competition, and race in 
__ world politics are really questions of peoples rather than races; and they are 
= bound up with the whole history of the group life in its struggle — 7 
: — adaptation to its physical, political, and cultural environment. Even the 


within a stream of cultural processes. 
a: he kernel of the book is the study of Siebung and pres The formes ; 
means locality and social selection, the latter natural (lethal and 
tive). Locality selection results in the less endowed being pushed into poorer _ “Fe. 
environments, i.e. » horizontal mobility; social selection res results in vertical ‘ 
_— (up-and- down) mobility. These processes are studied for a variety of cul. 


tion, Following a chapter on religious and cultist prac- 

tices, there hre four devoted t to race psychology, racial contacts, a and race — 
in world politics. The author repeatedly recurs to the significance of folk 
‘culture in discussion of researches designed show differences in 
racial endowment. His extensive survey of race contacts, especially 
_ Europeans with the native peoples of the Far East, Oceania, and Africa, — 
a carries as a minor note the doctrine that the r native Vi ‘olkstum (spirit of 

will reassert itself, of extensive cultural diffusion and 


ent on J 


a and the United States a are the great Nordic nations); etc. On 
this is a book in which sociologists will find n many interesting observations 
_ and a mass s of interesting facts; but i it is far from essential reading. — Sang 


H. 


Mocurs et Coutumes des Fellahs. 


by <i known writers in the field of prehistory and comparative sen 
In a review of book 


sic 


and 
ren 
irom researches Dy American sociologists, psychologists, and demographers. ag 
Race is defined as a social group having similar physical and psychological = 
| 
and more fruitiul era OF ethnological study is Just dawning. 
| Were one disposed he could find many points of 
«Jar matters. The final chapters are less objective than the earlier ones; 
|| 


economics, and scenic authors have failed to do 
far Bd to the Fellahs. It is with the psychology and a agrarian background wo Ok 
a 4 of the Egyptian peasantry that the writer concerns himself, for he believes ‘. 7 
that the agrarian population has been an and 


from prehistoric times to the presen 
ea experienced m many y changes of | government and have been subject to several 

_ major intrusions of foreigners—Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Turks, | 

ee English, and French. The book « offers, therefore, a study in social continuity — 

Geographical study centers naturally about the Nile, i ur 
analysis, and irrigation 1 system. A brief outline of ‘demography 

is presented, and decline of oe 


is noted. Urban conditions are contrasted with the rural | background to 


a. left any lasting i impression | on the Fellahs. The subject of land d ownership, 
; - Tents, and taxes is discussed, and fortunately the reader is provided with ie 
glossary, otherwise he would be lost in a maze of “‘feddans,’ “ardebs,” = 
and “cantars.” ’ Space will not allow: us to follow in detail through the able 
‘exposition of village organization, ‘marriage, care of children, religion, and — 
At this point the author acknowledges the ‘intensive 
personal research of Miss Winifred Blackman. 
a The weakest sections are those relating to physical an 
a psychology. A. greater | number of pictures of physical types and, above all, 
Pa a careful study of the craniometry of Egypt, as dealt with by K. Pearson 
and others in Biometrika, would have been far more effective than 
- comments and opinions that are offered. The psychology lacks s definite 
24 quantitative and objective treatment. One can only b be confused by con- 


on. 


+ 
one of the rere and one of the soul. From t 
injustices of slavery and arbitrary death ta the Fellahs are freed. 2 
“im But their attitudes toward the landowning classes show servility of mind, | 
the a a also a tragic ignorance and inertia which can be remedied only by education. an 
#3 The book contains sixteen plates (32 photographs) ¢ and a bibliography, 
but. unfortunately no index. As a textbook for students, both junior and 
advanced, the work is valuable, since it deals ably with modern problems 
a. inertia and adaptation | as factors in the history of culture contacts. _ 


(a= 


By Ricarp Karutz. Basel: Rudolf Geering, I 
| The title of this analy tical work is likely te to arouse at once a very definite 
a reaction of a - critical kind. The connotation is sO limitless i in scope and $0 
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congested with detail that one’s mind rather’ shrinks from t 
‘separating, aligning, and assessing the scientific data. 
We anthropologists are probably all agreed that the main aim of inten- 4 a 
sive regional research is the accumulation of data from which general o 
truths les can be he ambition is an « ees 
: truths and principles can be constructed. The ambition is an old one, at 


a least as old as Spencer's s Principles of Sociology, but we are far from realizing 


With the aims of Karutz, and with the nature of the factual material 
wo “ with which he deals, few will quarrel. He is led, as we supposed | he might be, 
into a labyrinth of cosmology, folklore, magic, prayer, acts of. 
men, and ideas of deity. In tracing the origin, course, and destiny of the 
African soul the author takes us nimbly to all extremes of Negro Africa, — 
from the Herero of the southwest to the far western Bambara and across 
2 to the Dschagga. Any soul, Bantu, Sudanic, Nilotic, or Hottentot, serves — 
Ido not that in the soul- beliefs, and in all the accessories of ritual 
and material pertaining thereto, there is much i in common throughout the 
Great area under review. But before we can sow the seed and harvest the 
grain we must clear the timber. I strongly | feel that the clearance dads 
take the form of a series of regional surv eys, , and the regions should have — 
= cultural demarcation. Dr. Karutz omits, I think, the regional survey _ 
_ work of J. - Williams in 1 the series Africa’s God. This work would = 
Raa fundamental difficulty of explaining concepts of the soul j is i many 
tribes recognize multiple souls each having a specific origin, function, ,and 
fate. I feel that the author does not sufficiently stress this aspect of an 
on problem. The bibliography contains about 160 titles, but I believe all 
omits the valuable works of Van Wing. 
Devaluation i is so much easier than construction, especially when a task 
— of great magnitude has been attempted, that one feels some diffidence in 
_ taking up a critical attitude. Karutz has aided students by: collating much 
relevant material, and failure to agree with the arrangement and — < 


of the data may be entirely subjective. 


74 


_ Aschendorff, 1937- Pps xii +343. R RM. 13.00. 
: = starts a series of books on ‘ “property on ews most ancient ae 
_ of mankind,” and the first volume of this set is devoted to “property in the we 
; primeval cultures.” These cultures he defines as belonging to tribes living | ag * 
“a on the “level of collectors” (p. 41). In fact, Father Schmidt deals — 
with tribes who use devices for hunting a1 catching anmials and d cannot 
be e called “collectors.” He ‘seemingly is not aware that these 


= sent a superior to and sociologically im important 


4 Sout 
not: 
and 
com 
the: 
if 
— 


= e author’ s material has been drawn from various tribes: he Pigmies 
~ of the Congo, the Central Californians, the Salish and the Algonkin tribes 
North America, the Fuego-Indians, the Bushmen and Bergdama of 
South Africa, the ‘Southeast- Australians, and the Reindeer- Eskimo. The 
7 ore Kubu of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, and the Semang of Malaya = 
not mentioned. T he conditions and the literature: of each tribe are 
marily described in an introduction toeach chapter. 
It is obvious that a distinction must be made between pr operty in land 
. aa other (““movable’’) objects. The conditions of life among those tribes 
are, however, so different from ours that we should accurately discern them 
_ from the outset. t. Throughout the book Schmidt t confuses private property | 
4 in land with sov sovereign claims to. it. Private property in land implies a 
power which protects it, i.e., a supreme authority like a king or an organized 
- state. Such an authority i is lacking i in all ‘ ‘primeval ¢ cultures.” It is the whole 


community that has authority over its land. 


different with the ‘ ‘movable” property. But there are ‘desirable fur- 
ther distinctions | which Father Schmidt ignores. One kind of. 


should be set apart as “ ‘highly personal,” j, objects which a1 a man wears as" 
a, j | clothes, ornaments, and ' weapons, or uses as certain utensils or instruments. 
Auather kind of personal property of strongly personal character i is that 
fruit or a honey-nest, by catching | or killing an animal. again 
he 7 aa this kind of property are the belongings of a family. The disposal of 
| them implies all the members’ consent. 
he reviewer agrees fully with Father Schmidt in combatin 
oe a evolutionism . But Father Schmidt replaces it by unilinear | and mechanic 


~ sequence of his “ Ny cultural circles. oe his is not much better. We need an 


- analysis of the forming forces of culture and 1 its constituents, e.g., , of prop- 
erty. The reviewer tried to do that in first line by separating the “a accumu- 
lative” process from other phenomena (cf. this Review I, 
_ The importance of the book lies in the material accumulated in Peres 
a toa certain extent, in the criticism of previous literature which i is reviewed. ; 
if Father Schmidt had ever had the among some of 


ts 


jj 


to ‘approach the almost inexhaustible stores of ethnology. 


. 
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Aschendorff, 1937. Pp. xvit+; 


Tine? P olynesians, Africans, American Negroes, 
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their aims and in their manner of investigation. Father Schmidt wants to = : 
ethnology (or “cultural anthropology”) treated from a merely historical-— his we 
antiquarian» “point of view, pee 
The first b book cl ulminates in a catio ] 


‘radiati 


Graebnerian creed as s propagated thirty-five e years aj ago, ‘and i is 3 practically -_ 
=, to Graebner’s Methode. This method was later reformed - 
“a Father Schmidt by arraying the Kulturkreise (cultural circles) in a a 
Sequence of time. That heuristic was called = 


present book does not mean any deviation from the course. 
it is queer to note that the sequence of the cultural circles recurt 
coincides with the old- styled unilinear evolution which Father Schmidt enters 
w ardently tried to combat. Though Father Schmidt emphasizes the — _ 
a character ¢ of. ethnology, he does not seem to be conscious of the ‘uniqueness — ted 
; of historical configurations. Otherwise he would not undertake to construe 
historical patterns. In using the word Entwicklung and opposing it to “evo- 
__ lution,” ’ Father Schmidt puts a puzzle that only mystics can solve. | 
a Admittedly, ethnological material is chiefly historical. But should ing” 
vestigation therefore be prohibited to go beyond the antiquarian bord e. 


of rapid transition and acculturation to-day. Should we skip over these 
phenomena of the most urgent practical importance? We are livingina 

time of rapid social transmutation everywhere and ought to observe all 
the under a wide only w what was, but also what may 


myth 


for estimating and interpreting ethnological . These parts of 
the b book, augmented by Father Koppers’ contributions, should be read by eee 
all writers on ethnological subjects. Unfortunately, ethnology is | ‘not ex- = 
hausted by scholastic finesse and its problems are not consumed within 
a this boundary . Are sociological processes negligible? They seem to me of im 
_ the highest importance for the composition and change of cultures (as the x as, 
writer tried to show in articles of this Review Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4) 1936, ad. 
Vol No. I, 1937). Causal connections in sociological « events are 
ignored. Conditions in different countries and among different tribes lead 
to similar results; e.g., change i into military organization after | the pattern — 
_ of a former clan organization among the Zulus of South Africa late in the ae 
century Chaka) and among the Mandju of Siberia a 
. _ Father ‘Schmidt dita causality, it is true, but what he says is not 
more than an classification of “external” factors (climate, natural 
su irroundings) a “internal” factors (personal contact, contact of tribes, 
migration, domination, making converts of religious: bodies, 
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radiation centres). It seems as if he some 
Te approach sociological or psychological problems. This is detrimental to 
his work especially since he lacks 5 personal ‘experience « of human life v al 
Mahimann’ s Methodik is quite a different Sask. It modern 
more to the point; it really tries to consider the problem of method in 
Ee ethnology. It starts with a | broad historical I survey or anthropological au- 
thors from antiquity the Middle Ages up to the present day. There __ 
follows a discussion of anthropological research and its methodological 
this constitutes the bulk of the volume. 


Mihlmann’s ethnological thinking starts from the natural sciences and Pp. 
biology. Fundamentally, _ however, differences do exist. History 


~ embodies complex cases that can be analyzed into more general facts and ~ 
recurring processes which sociology registers. Everything that happens 
* x enters into history. Ethnology, of course, forms part of history. From its 


material, sociological and psychological generalizations and repetition 
can be induced, and thus be made valuable for planning and action 


(as Father Schmidt wants), more e especially since ‘the tribes, to whom we 
devote studies, are our living | contemporaries and have. 

A 
tion be- 

tween ‘ “intentional” "and “fanctional” material. He considers as intentional 
the i ideas existing in a community about how ‘things ‘should be (e. g. moral 
and other laws, avoidances, the theory | of institutions), or how they = 


supposed to be (e.g. opinions why a man has died, how rain happens to_ 
z come, what a man wants to achieve), ¢ or how 1 they perhaps have been (e.g. 
as myths, historical legends, stories about heroes). All these attitudes of mind © _ 
as real and effective as, and sometimes even more than, » the functional 


4 


data: the actual happenings | or achievements, utensils, weapons, t the 

_ harvest, the prey brought home, the man who has died. pat pic, 
a ~The reciprocal donations between the chiefs and the members of a aac ee 
Bs _munity or various communities are functions of great importance: : a a 
a: of social relations i is constantly made felt by them. ‘This network is 
founded on the intentional obligations to conform with moral laws. When 
 . class of people (e.g., an aristocracy or a chief) for some reason does not. ee 
conform with the reciprocal exchange system, it may alter its functions. — om 
ee. perhaps, the (intentional) theories will change in order to a 

) the: new state of affairs; or, on the other hand, a new law may gradually — 
5S ange functional behavior. New volitions or occurrences are — ated 
by divergence between intentions and functions. 
While Father Schmidt is anxious to restrict ethnology past 
some races, Mihlmann wants to extend it over all human existence. We are 
a living in an unexplored ethnological world, he says. Ethnology and its | 


interpretation with o our ‘neighbor, and from next door q 


, or r the Aztecs, 0 or in | the excavated cultures « of Greece, Babylon, 


_ 
— 
is 


se for functions and intentions in a community; writ. 
ten words or ‘Pictures may teplace it | to a limited extent; monuments of 
ae stone or other relics permit only a dim peep into a strange world. as. 


# "The contact of cultures cannot be observed in abstraction but must take 


ey 


- the human side of an “ethnos”’ into consideration. Cultural contact is 
a. essentially a psychological affair. Each “ethnos” ’ assumes acertain attitude _ 
“towards the other (as particularly in ‘colonial contact between 
or Americans and ‘ ‘natives”). The result of such a a collective attitude i is a 
collective response. . The collective response is interpreted by each party - 
as the particular ‘ “character” of the other. T his “character,” however, 
i a lue to the special situation. In extreme cases it may be a character of “in- ee 
feriority” or of “superiority” and imply * ‘compensations. These acquired 
attitudes belong to > the most serious phenomena i in n the intercourse between ae 


few features of Mihlmann’s Methodik have been mentioned as 


amples of the author’ 's mode of i interpreting sociological 2 and ‘psychological 
phenomena. ‘His concept of ethnology embraces the sequence of peoples 
and nations all over the | world in their conditions, ethnic configurations, | 
and dynamics, and considers their psychological complexities. The concise 
book is full of ideas and sy make stimulating r or for sociologists and i 


This work, a translation of Father Schmidt’ 's Handbuch der Methode der 

kulturhistorischen Ethnologie, published in Austria 1937, is. the first 


ie 
—_—— and extended ‘statement, in | English, of the views of a leading rh 


s of every field worker - dealing with p problems of diffusion. : = 
with the lavish amount of material available on ‘the pane 
~ Egyptian hypothesis, a hy pothesis which is amateurish in comparison with — 
the more scientifically conceived Kulturkreis theory, the latter has received - 

ture pr produced by followers of the Kulturkreis school remains mle 

_ translated, and is represented in English only by two compressed works ae 

; of Schmidt’ s dealing with primitive religion and not primarily devoted to 


Kulturkreis method. The present volume remedies this condition 


Culture Historical Method of Ethnology serves to bring Graebner’s 
4 _Methode der Ethnologie down to date with further developments in the logis- 
io a tie c field drawn from the later contributions of Schmidt, Pinard de la | 
Py Bal Koppers, and others. It contains a critique of the evolutionary 
ethnology, and a sketch of the development: of the German 


isa 
| 
and 
apr 
tha 
| 


on of the vz various criteria 


ak in the caiiiadienden of the relative « age, distribution, and origin of the 
recognized by Schmidt: and his ‘colleagues. Not 


fact the oil grasp in Schmidt’s presentation one of t 
main limitations | of the culture area concept—its purely descriptive — : 
_ Prehistory, somatology, the position of psychology in relation to 
also receive passing attention. work i is extremely erudite, 


‘spots : from the sort of which makes Schmidt’s other trans- 4 
lated work, The Origin and Growth of Religion, somewhat ‘difficult to read, 
_ much has been covered in too little space. Part of this difficulty, | ia 
doubt, arises from the fact that most American readers s are unfamiliar with © 
pi large portions of the bibliography included, and have not had the « oo 
study in detail the actual field application of the expounded 


methodology of the Kulturkreis followers. in 
= the work of so prolific a a writer as S 


rules investigation on of culture th than in n the 

tion of these devices. This, at least, would be the conclusion of most North 
American ethnologists. Ye et until more of these studies are ‘effectively tr trans- 
scientists are, to a large. extent, handicapped by the lack of touse 


_— foreign languages with ease and fluency, and it Is no wonder that their | 


excursions into the method and theory of the -Kulturkreis school have 


_ tended, with one or two ) distinguished exceptions, to to be superficial. W a he” 
_ we need now, and what i it is to be hoped the publishers ¢ of the present work © ue 


methodology has been applied t to. given problems. Menghin’ Weltgeschichte 


der Steinzeit might be a case in point, along witha full exposition of Schmidt’ S- 
lassification of cultures—matters touched on only 


7 


-epts are common- 
in North American ethnology but have failed to be : systema- 


ues tically or formally expressed. Irrespective of the acceptance or rejection . 
Pe Schmidt’s own schemes of c 


6 
ulture stratification, | we owe him a debt for | if: 


the excellent organization and presentation ¢ of his basic methodology. Much | 
of the latter is thoroughly acceptable, even though we may justly 


that, in practice, the Ku/turkreis followers have failed signally, at times, in 
applying their ‘own criteria with discernment author's 
that ‘ “for the culture historical method there are almost no lengths 3 of 


spatial distance, nor any spans of temporal duration which it cannot bridge 
with the means at its 173) suggest the 


= “ga clear and co prese On O differences Detween OChmidts 
— 
| 
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tions of this school, ‘as well as the 
4 Schmidt defends his position sturdily: “The 
- thetic researches must be m made from time to time, “because 1 many ultra 


aa are only thus brought 
understanding of the ‘problem i is obtained” (p. 205). 


The reviewer r feels that the criteria of form and qu quantity which are basic 


have been lost from even a 
of the strictures laid against the Kulturkreislehre by many 
American students, its intensely stimulating approach and the broad schol. 
tn dly criticism . At a time when so much of the best in : Reccpeee thought a 
and ¢ culture seems threatened with annihilation, it i is heartening to findan 
: American f publisher p preserving ng for the English-speaking world this work of 
is an eminent and respected European scholar. Wilhelm Schmidt has served _ 
__ anthropology long and well, both as editor of Anthropos and as a researcher 
his own, right. Whether or not there is complete agreement with that 
school of thought « of which he is the most distinguished living exponent, a fe | 
of his work is indispensable | to all students of culture. 


and e. By I Hucu Miter. Berkeley: of California’ 


Press, 1939. Pp. x+201. $2. OO. 


|The Historical Method in Social Science. By M. M. Postan. Cambridge: 
the University Press; New York: ‘The ‘ 1939. 38 
: e first of these books i is made up of a series of essays on the int inter- Et, 


relation of history, science, philosophy, religion, and the bearing of all 
o ® them on the destiny of progress and democracy. Part I deals with the 


theory of history, Darwinism, and history and physical science. Part IT 
a: treats of the relation between ‘philosophy, logic, and history. Part III dis- 
the theory of pr nature, | attacks “the prospect in- 


position taken is a cross between a eolenty and a fore 0 There i is a 
general attempt to vindicate evolutionary philosophy and to justify i its ex- 

_ tension from biology to the study of society. Yet the author is a — 

in his historical philosophy: “When we look back over the social 

and intellectual evolution of the last twenty-five | hundred years, t the largest 
that ‘meets our is a . The evolution of 


the 
pros 
| 
| omar 
«Superficial similarities have Deen accepted too readily ing gene that 
relationship, even in cases where formidable geographic barriers and 
| 
ate 
ll atte 
inte 
tion 


entific ind political ‘Progress, 
_ While the dominion of science, Miller comes out 


aa “The living world is still an unknown; and the humble man, the devout 
' ty an, the man on the street may b be ‘incomparably w wiser than the ‘scientist 
3 or the _doctrinaire. It is in that common wisdom, pervasive of humanity y at 
that: it democracy puts its trust.” The author fails to stress the fact 


om this ma may be just the reason that democracy i is today i in ame ‘eclipse fe 


Postan i is the successor to ‘Cunningham and | Clapham i in n the 
economic history at Cambridge University. In this inaugural lecture he ihe an 
defines the scope and problems of history and its relation to other <a: in 
a sciences. He thus distinguishes between the conventional history and _ : 
_ “new history”: “Whereas antiquarians collect facts historians study prob- 
lems. ” Postan’s discussion of economics i is cogent and informed, but his 


contemptuous attitude towards sociology is compounded ‘of jaundice and = 
ignorance. He has obviously not in touch with the ‘Progress of 
Le Réle Intellectuel du Cinéma. By A. A. Arnoux, / 
ae et al. Paris: Institut Internati 
(ej = Pp. 289. 


me appeals prissesily. to ‘the specialists 
styles and fashions, and secondarily to sociologists interested in the 


aa i in and appreciations of art forms as far as these reveal the spirit of their ey ye 
nae: time. It is confined to the fashions of Paris under Louis XIII covering —— me = 
period of 1610 to 1643, when the ‘styles of the French capital had already 


z Fe attained a high degree of elegance and refinement. Beaulieu justifies his 
attention to this period also on the ground that the legal distinctions be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and nobility i in regard to the forms of dress ceased to _ 

_ exist, and consequently the aristocracy began to determine the fashions Te 
_ be e copied. Yet for some time the bourgeoisie f followed the ancient traditions a 
in the: materials a as well as the styles. The treatment is clear, direct, and _ 

- interesting, and it follows chronologically the innovations year by year, 

_ The statements are well documented with references. to the . original | manu- 

scripts, marriage contracts, and personal inventories of persons of quality. 


A bi and fifteen plates follow p the 


tion, the two on the press and on This undertaking 
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_ may be traced to the Congress on Educational Movies held ir in ie in 1934 i = 
The) purpose se of this particular volume is to give an appraisal by ‘competent 
aa in each of the eleven countries, all of which are European except the a 
_ United States, of the influence of the movies upon public taste. The his - 
torical development of the industry, its organization and short-comings 
_mecessary remedies, and ‘means of bringing about cooperation between the © 
artists and technicians, and better relations among the peoples” are dis- 
Vall cussed. The first part of the book is historical and covers a period of forty- 
: 4 two years. Most prominence is given to France, Germany, Russia, and the ; 
United States. Other countries receiving attention are Italy, Spain, Den-_ 
mark, S Sweden, Austria, and Great The second 
part constitu [ 
a portance of the film industry upon public opinion from the viewpoint of the 
film industry. _ It is therefore apologetic of the existing practices and de- 
polog gp 
__-seriptive rather than analytical. An objective sociological study of the 
subject w would require a more systematic and intensive 


Heidelberg College 


J. B. B. Lippincott Cc Co., 1938. Pp. 401. $3. 00. 
T books are answers to the g growing in Latin 


‘ime Parkes reviews the social history of Mexico under the — 
Indian, -Spknish, and Republican administrations. Beals estimates the 
nature of the conflict between the political, economic, and social 
involved in ‘modern Latin America. Both wi writers: stress the important 
fact: that the Southern Republics ; are so | merely i in name. A democratic 
like the United States exists nowhere south the Rio Grande, 
w 
oo Beals has set himself the more difficult task since economics, , government, © 
% and | society are in a state of flux. ‘To describe the results of a conflict be- 
tween such rapidly changing forces is an impossible task, but the author’s- 


acumen is evident, his analyses sre over. 


wich the endemic can ‘see what are. I know oft no bet- 
be ee, ter introduction to the basic problems of f the Latin a scene than 


Museum of Natural Hi story 


arly Ionian Historians. By LioneL | 
of Gresee. By Durant. New York: Schuster, 
1939. Pp. xviii +758. 


im 
| to 


Sokrates. ar. Leipzig: ‘Verlag 
and 16th thousand, 1937. Pp. . RM. 3. 20. 


The Ideals. Greek Culture. By w Jase AEGER, translated from 


New Yorks Th The Macmillan Co., 1939. 


inistt 2 vols. By Rosert J. 
and GERTRUDE University of Chicago Press, 


a0; Vol. HI, $3. 50. 


. By WitHELM NEsTLE. ipzig: 
. By Berkeley: 
Press, 1938. Pp. x +273. $2.50. 
It can be said with some confidence that much more is asia shout 
certain aspects of Greek c culture than of many phases of the supposedly bet- 
ter illuminated development of Western Europe since the so-called Fall a ; 
Bi F Rome. The work of the _archaeologi sts since 1875, the discovery of Greek 
in pt by Grenfell and Hunt, increasing facility in the 
p ing of inscriptions, and the analysis of vase paintings have all contributed — 
to the knowledge gleaned from the documents per se. “Unfortunately, the 
wane of interest in the study of Greek life set in at just the time when these 
__-vast stores of information were becoming generally available. The’ result 
‘va has been that the g greater - number of American social scientists harbor the _ 
M4 hel opinion that the study of Greek life is bound to be barren of anything but © 
\e _ edification; they think in terms of of dusty plaster busts and random quota-— 
tions ‘from Homer. Slowly—o oh, so slowly antiquated viewpoint | 


to one more c consonant with the f facts, but much still remains to 


done. It is eminently respectable to spend half a lifetime in the study of 


_ some insignificant tribelet having no demonstrable connections with the 


fa a sickly estheticism or a failure to con- 
_ centrate on “genuine research.” Year after year we turn out ane 


ag a correlations between the number of bath- tubs : and the amount _ 


culture of the Western world, but preoccupation: with | things” Greek is 


_ gleaned by a whole school of historians we are blithely ignorant. A good Be 
antidote would be the reading of Pearson’s Early Ionian Historians. _ 
we have spread bef before usa a lengthy 1 roster of men | who jou rneyed throughout a 


E all the Near East, and who set down their ‘observations i in writings of which 


= textbook. OF fact that he built upon a fund of information 


— 
ied 
— 


data. somew detailed for the reader, 
_ Pearson’ 's study proves up to ) the hilt the contention that Herodotus was — 
no isolated figure, bur rather a synthesizing ; genius who utilized the re- 

searches of « others as well as the knowledge gleaned from his own extensive 

4 travels. If we are interested in culture contact, why should we confine our 
Bye illustrations gained from the Navaho and the “alga If we seek 


intended by these remarks; we need all the information we can get. But = 
we are sawdust and shavings, get a few as 


among the guild. Granted that he does not soar so 
only those equipped with the oxygen outfit of monographic t research can fol. 
low him; granted that he occasionally smirks at an audience eager for scan- 
a dalous tidbits; granted that he sometimes indulges in epigrams that verge 
on the Broadway wisecrack—but should a few venial sins altogether bar 
- e him from salvation? The present reviewer has read a great many surveys 


in field, and he says without reservation Durant has no 


io matter ho 
Fe ~~ Some evidence of these assertions is provided by Botsford and Robinson’ ¢ 
: | Hellenic History. This is a good textbook, well printed, well illustrated, and 
well wr written, but it does not evidence so great a degree of | profundity that 
it be preferred to the Durant v volume. Beyond question Botsford 


eminence ‘is thing; synthetic presentation is another. Further, the 
Writers just mentioned do not the realism that 


transcending of the human. Written with 
a reverence » almost religious, the book leaves one with the feeling that the 


Another excellent survey a sort of Derant is Birt’s 
oe period from Homer to Socrates. The style is truly distinguished—a 
- comment that cannot be often made about German writing. The book i is 

well illustrated i in n rotogravure, the paper is is good, and the aga — ; 
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y fragments survive. Hecataeus of Miletus and Hellanicus of 
= 
=F 
|) 
— 
Tim 
| 
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s one of the ‘world’s s greatest st Hellenioes, author ‘of numerous 
high repute. _Even this specialist, however, felt the need for an appeal __ 
to a wider public, and making due allowance for the nature of the — beef 

a audience to which’ he initially himself and infelicities | 


evoked his has an not iby any of the 
books previously mentioned; namely, the deeper penetration n made possible 
the ‘German philosophic and sociological training he has received. 
almost every page is ; to be encountered a striking generalization that iam 
at least prove suggestive to specialized researchers engaged in one or an- 
oth phase of culture case study. There’ are illustrations or detailed 


cw ~ attention. Volume I is a survey of the whole scope of Greek law, wipe oie 
in detailed references and other scholarly apparatus. It provides much 
Be for Vinogradoff’s and Glotz’s thesis that Greek legal develop = 
ments were from themis (intraclan law), to dike (interclan law), | to "womos 
ad (intercity and international law). There is much more than this, of co irse, nce 
ie in Volume I, but for “many sociologists this will seem the most significant _ Be 
a contribution. Volume II is less sweeping, taking up as it does such topics — gee 
as the professional informer, oaths, witnesses, , special pleas, and arbitration. 
Nevertheless the sociological utility of Volume II is likeiy to be quite as. as 
great. as that of Volume I. Much loose talk about the nature of Athenian | is 
aa democracy, for example, would be embarrassing to its perpetrators if a Z 
were confronted with the evidence that Athenian democracy was really a 
kind of booty capitalism fostered by a group of citizens who regarded their 
- citizenship simply as a means of laying claim to the spoils « of imperialism 
Further, Volume II makes 1 very evident the fact that any legal system does — 
not go far beyond its basis in the general social controls of the society in a 
- question. It is quite impossible t to understand the Greek legal system 
without knowledge of Greek mores, political organization, and religious 
As the ‘University of Chicago I has provided sui 


=a interesting g supplement to Volume I of Bonner and Smith is cule. 
i. by Nestle’s study y of the idea of peace in the Greco-Roman World. Con- 
_ fining ourselves to the Greek phenomena, | Nestle clearly demonstrates 
ke that the « expansion n of the area within which peace is believed to be possible 
ce ar goes hand in hand with changes in the Greek conception of law. When the 
stage of i ‘intercity and is! reached, there i is simultaneous 
e known 
law of the 
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‘Jaeger’ s study of this upholder of Greek is characterized 
a curious set of internal contradictions. Manifestly Jaeger has profound | 
sympathy for Demosthenes’ attempt to preserve Athens against the in 
roads of the hard-bitten Macedonians of the north, strangers to. the finer _ 
things i in Greek life. At the same time, however, Jaeger i is compelled re Z 
eB, luctantly to concede that the spread of the Greek culture ushered in by : ; 
= of Philip and Alexander immeasurably extended the intellectual - 
as 3 well a as - spatial horizon of Greek and barbarian alike. Here again we 


between local loyalties and the call of a wider world. 


* would have us it is that if the of 
_ greater portions of mankind within an area of common understanding — 
a value, Demosthenes’ defeat is not to be too keenly r egretted. Here we 
- in the he realm of f value-judgments, but that social scientist is poor indeed 
‘not ¢ occasionally allow his ‘thoughts to drift, in either past or 
relating to man’s ultimate social 


BECKER 
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By Sister Many KELLy, New York: The United 


Catholic Historical Society, 1939. Pp. ix-+290. 00. 


historical monograph not only offers a. welcome of our 
knowledge of immigration history i in relation to “second frontier’ "settle. 
= but it is sociologically significant in the attention it calls to the 
_ element of direction or organized colonization in such settlement, or as the 
akc oe case may be, resettlement. Such settlement was not uninfluenced by nativ- old 


ist intolerance of a religious minority. . The is 
and commented. 


American” Political and Social” Science, lay 1939. Pp. 

* and the Refugee. By Norman ANcELt a1 and Dororay F. Buxton 
Penguin Books, 1939. Pp. 288. $0.25 (paper). 


This Refugee number of The ‘Dui aan along with Simpson’s book,} = 
~~ a ‘the most satisfactory orientation a available to the whole present- -day | refugee 


problem. Many of the authors speak from intimate “participant”  acquaint-_ 
ia aa ance with their subject. The twenty: -two articles appear under the following ce 
1 Sir John Hope impose, Ref Report of a Sarvey, New Oxford 


|| title 
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| 
One _ may _be_ to tne wets 4 Em 
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Possible Ways. There is an of 107, 

ee Among the more informing articles are: “Extent and Nature of the 

Refugee Problem” and “Refugees in Europe,” both by W alter Adams; 
“Private: and Governmental Aid of rage Mann and Eric 


te 


democracy in Central This for and 


"permanent resettlement aid is made not only on moral grounds, ‘supported — 7 
_ by intimate accounts of refugee plight, but also on economic grounds. Such — a 


—may yet prove, road to the 


_Enironment, Race and Migration; menta of Human Distribution: 
with Special Sections on Racial Classification; and land Settlement in 


Canada and Australia. By GriFFITH of 
Chicago Press, 1 1937. Pp. xv +483 158 figs., 2 


same author’s Environment and Race which first in 1927. 
_ There are a hundred new or revised maps and diagrams, five new , chapters” < 
ont the geography of Canada and the settlement of the Dominion, and the mS 
q section devoted to Australia has been increased by two chapters. 
iP. =. untrue, however, to call this a revision, as Professor Taylor claims, if by ' 
a _ that term one means the elimination of doubtful or still | unproved evidence 
Bike and the addition of genuine new knowledge. The main Portion of the wk 
deals with the evolution and dispersion of the races of man, and of any sic 
addition to the author’ ’s know ledge of anthropology there i isn none. 
y Those who | read the first edition will long ago have come to their own wn 
“conclusions as to the worth, or lack of it, which characterizes Tay lor’s. ee 
ls in _ anthropology. The critically minded will find nothing new to alter 


their original doubts or reservations. Those who accepted the conclusions — 


‘eas of th the first edition will likewise have no cause to change their r minds—but — 
Pa for a different reason. Like Professor Taylor | they must have simple and 

absolute answers ‘to complex problems; they believe with him 

me least common denominators for all anthropological fractions are few in 


umber a small i in size. Answers to the problems of when, where, and 


a controlled ‘ “quality” i immigration, , far from adding to 


or at least 


| 
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orman Angell’s pamphie to August, 1939, to change the 
Empire, but also to A 
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both fossil and modern races arose are 
yet a ‘little close attention to the text a surprising number of 
or other modifiers; ‘ “probably,” “mostly,” “perhaps” are thickly rt 
4 strewn about. The total i impression is of an original and alert mind working a 
in a partial vacuum, uncritical and not really sure of its control of those 
_ anthropological | facts which have been allowed to seep in. In no other 
_ manner can one charitably account for the captiousness with which some __ 
“authorities” s” are used as witnesses, others of equal or 


7 One further word with regard to the “ message” ’ which the book professes _ 
= to bear. In the concluding paragraph we read, “The foregoing study is ai an 
"attempt to investigate some of these ‘ethnological and economic problems. 
fit helps, in | however small a | degree, to promote the brotherhood of man, 
the writer’s main n object will have been accomplished.” ’ This ill accords with 
a the repeated assertions anent “higher” and “lower” races, the Alpines or _ 
Alpine-Mongolians being notably “high” ” and the Negroids definitely 
oe _ “low.” The Negroid people are not to be blamed for this—they represent _ 
‘the evolutionary “stage which sprang from | the Neanderthaloids, were caught 
_ or remained i in a stagnant tropical environment, one with a mesa. 
above 53° F., and have thus persisted for countless millennia. Practically no 
_ hope of biological salvation is held out to them, except as they may be 
_ absorbed racially by the yellow-white races of man. One cannot question 
_ Professor Tayl lor’s faith or his hopes, but no amount of scientific chasity 


_ will serve to condone loose and inadequate thinking ts” ae 


— 


=e Plant wl Animal Communities. Ed. by 


of pan and Men. (Cary. P. New Yorks Hall 


— resemble each other. The. monograph edited by Just i is so ‘ ‘scien- 7 _ 
-_ tific” as to be meaningful only to specialists in biology, while the Haskins 
work is so “popular” that it was a Scientific Book Club» selection. The 7 
former treatise contains between stiff covers a series of ten papers presented 7 ? 
e 1938 at the Conference on Plant and Animal Communities, held at Cold 
Spring” Harbor, reprinted from The American Midland Naturalist for 


January, 1939. Tinbergen’ s analy sis of social ‘organization among verte- 


> 


> 


tion experts may find Thomas Park’s s report valuable. The other papers 
will not interest sociologists; hence, we “go to the ant,” sluggards that we 


__ Ants so closely parallel men in their. social lives that Haskins is svanthing 
“fundamental ” He thus attempts ‘humanize’ ant 
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not so in the second. Fascinating c comparisons : are made apenas’ ants _ 


e men in their history, cities, reproductive functions, systems of government, ie 2 
war, and slavery; and this is all very well until we learn that ants are ee 
“Joyal,” that they labor under a force which may be called “‘social Pres- 
4 sure,” and that they d do various things “in order to” achieve some purpose. 
Haskins has failed to go to the mouse and the ‘monkey when he says that 
brains of men surpass those of other vertebrates in relation | to the bulk 
of the body (p. 56); and any amateur geneticist would. challenge his : sweep- 
ing generalization that “the most outstanding members of our society are 
> ee characterized by att attempts to succeed brilliantly i in both ‘social and repro- 
ie ductive spheres,” and that the result “often shows itself i in an inferior social 
and bodily endowment of the succeeding generation” (p. 148). . The factual 
_ descriptions of ant life, however, are no doubt thoroughly accurate. a 
_ The index would be of more use to the layman if not so technical; some- i 
how Acanthomytops, , Bothriomyrmex decapitans, Carebara vidua, and 
travellers” seem to be crawling over the place. 
Social and of Germany 1888-1938. ‘By W. F. 
Cardiff, Wales: Board, Oxford University Press, 1938. 


The ofe Declining By W. B. Yew York: rk: 
The Macmillan Co. 1939. ‘Pp. 270. $2. 50. 
The Srst volume a attempts to trace ce and analyze the political, economic, 
a N ed in the unique social s ystem of the 7 
Third Reich. The period from 1888 to 1938 is dealt with in special detail — 
‘4 and a vast amount of material has been sifted and interpreted in the writing } 
of this book. It must be recorded that Bruck has s brought a cornagremmeiodl bh 
_and objective scholarship to bear on this task in a most effective manner. 
a The general thread of historical continuity © which binds the Third Reich 


-— sa earlier Germany i is that of German Nationalism, m, which in the nineteenth — 


_ century found expression in Mercantilism in economic affairs and politically — 

_ in the common acceptance of individual subjection to the State. Even alien _ 
such as Socialism, Communism, and Christianity were ber nt tothe 


; is In terms of the author’s analysis, Germany shifted from an agrarian nto 
aS an industrial nation oe the nineteenth century, but developed within a 


one as well as of the opportunism of her b 


age 

oo 

— 
— 

ith industries and both . Vast cartels and trusts 
allied wit t. Vast c . technical 

| ely supervised by the government. 

: 


N SOCIOLA OGICAL REVIEW 
Price fixing, a a managed currency, and arbitrary regulation « 
aspects 
s from 1888 to 1938, but the makes out q 
for i interpreting National Socialism a as the historically logical sequel 


‘book i in that Reddaway raises questions 


‘ions and Wales has already fallen below unity. Also, : a sharp r reduction i; 
in the > specific fertility of females has far- reaching results on the age com-_ 
_ position of the population. The author centers his analysis or on the sabahle 
economic consequences of this shift in -composition and on the reduc- 
mes a. 2 he analysis is presented in terms of the effects of the predicted popula- 
err tion changes: on unemployment, both particular and general, on aa 
a - outlay, on thé national income both as to size and distribution, on the need | ‘2 
— for social security payments by the government, and on international 
trade. The entire presentation presupposes the retention of a considerable 
degree of competition in the spheres of business and finance, a market, — 
es freedom to dispose of income, and no remarkable increase in _ 


through his application of the method of « economic sis, 
re one must note that the author concludes that the results of the populatio ; 
a changes on the economy of England possibly will be less serious than n might : 
expected. None, he believes, of the anticipated | problems bey rond the 
reach of of unless war enters the picture. This book 


volume offers an extremely acute and able utilization of a method whereby ‘a 
social science may serve the hopefully nurtures 


University of Co Connecticut 
‘Anglo- Saxony and Its” Tradition. By Georce 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+34 


History of the London County Council, 1889-1939. By SIR Gwitym GIBBON 


REGINALD W. Bet. London: : Macmillan Ltd., 1939. 
An American finds i it difficult t to what audi nce Catlin’ 

- work is addressed. It restates and presumably reaffirms the Anglo- Saxon 


‘T as opposed to the other great race and class. 


rangi 
— 
aa period of long-r e opinion that a marked ren He offers as an 
dest 
lew York: The fF 
P 


There is no pretense of saying in of re rear-— 

ranging it or saying it better. The rearrangement would seem to the 

reviewer apt to confuse rather than enlighten any group of readers of whom — 


he can think, unless they : are arg. fairly familiar rps the views which 


pola philosophy i is just out. restatement is not helpful, since 
vidual sentences are clogged down with parentheses and with words” 
Latin derivation (“Needed a communism of communalism’ "), when others, 
favored by a good old Anglo-Saxon tradition, exist which are e equally po- 


tent for the purpose in view. 


ae. hatever possible value the work might have had as a vague, diff use, 


and non- -concrete plea for a federation of the free peoples’ was = a 


es destroy ed by the almost simultaneous appearance of Streit’s Union Now @, 
which i is to this book as the Federalist papers are to any ordinary oration _ 


by a college president on American democracy. 


and Bell I have ste studied one of the great. examples of the “Anglo. 
Saxon g genius” ’ for government. But they also seem not to have had any 
particular audience i in mind. Obviously they wrote hastily, but they would 


: e: have been better advised to cover only half as much ground and cover it a 
thoroughly. No ordinary not even a is going t 


at a presentation of no useful or 
ganization, no significant comparison, no systematic attempt at citing 
sources of information. (But just enough footnotes are used to show that * 

the authors 's aspired to scholarship—an_ aspiration painfully belied by 1 their — 

frequent u use of such analytical terms as “spirit of cooperation.”) Some aspir- 

ss ing student c of public administration ought t to obtain access to all the ma-— 


- terial open to the co- -authors and oe" a systematic study on the basis 
ia. s. New York: 


is 
eC y d 
of the are of i interest to for the same 
that any account of a different and unrecorded culture is. This deals with © 
— Russia a long way from the hgh ei as it \ was lived, 1 not Just seen. Tti is clear 


that under Ss, a ere. is much 


rthies to pique his curi- _ 
— 
es 
— 
be book because it ic cleve 


= mind, and there are two or interesting on 


categorization of virtues in this society. 

On the whole, however, the chief value of the publication is to — 

you | with something to give your in-laws who believe that all the * — mA 
impulses disappear under a dictatorship—and « only then not 


a good deal of rather strained ness. 


ings of the “Tenth International Studies Conference. Ed. by ‘Mavrice 
Bourquin. Paris: International Institute of of 
League o of f Nations, 1938. Pp. 685. $4. 
Peaceful Change is ‘summary, volume containing the Cooperative con- 
a tributions of the experts of many countries under the a auspices of the Tenth 
“J International Studies Conference of the League of Nations with the view 
toward solving the knotty problems of the world’ supply of r raw w materials, 


ny 


; tion of the world’ 's colonies, and the Danubian Question. This volume i: is 
a companion to the earlier study made by the Ninth International Studies - 


entitled Collective Security, and they to solve 


e whose ideas a appear in Peaceful gh come to no definite 
sugquations. “Most of these a: are in conflict ‘with. one but the 
q hopeful and encouraging. One wishes that the experts of the “Have- 
Not” countries, such h as ( Germany and Italy, could have participated more 
x: in this. ‘conference, since they y were present only a as observers. How. 
the points of view of these countries were adequately presented. 
WwW hat i impresses one most in this book are the analyses of the various — 
problems. The suggested solutions are frequently tainted 

bias. What troubles the reviewer most is whether any of the proposed sug- Sia 
a gestions can be executed. Shall it be by the imperative .methods of another _ 
_ League of Nations? Or shali we wait until the nations | of the world . realize 
the folly of the instrumentality of war to solve these problems? 

_ Thanks are due the editor, Maurice Bourquin, for preparing this mas- | 

4 terful summary of the opinions and memoranda of the many experts. The * 


volume is a most enlightening treasury of information on seal perplexing 
of raw materials, population, and colonies. 
_ Without going into the book’s discussion of the value da the supplies of 
<a raw material for peace and war, it is very ie RO Hing as to its proposed solu- d 


tio 
|) 
ay 
— 


the matter of demography, Peaceful Change s suggests: as for 
overpopulation and underpopulation such ideas as migration, internal col- _ 


Reg onization, industrialization, and colonial expansion. Students o of population 


will do well to read this section of the book, but should be on their guard, = 
for the advantages and disadvantages of these solutions are presented re 
S frequently with considerable national bias of the experts. Little confidence | 
is in the of remedying by these meth. 
raw materials, | ened: services, and capital is stressed as an essential con- _ 
of the ul ultimate solution of population and migration difficulties. 
oe ie The best section of the book is the one on colonies. The assets and lia-_ ss 
ty ee bilities of imperialism are treated first. Then follows an illuminating dis- _ 
cussion on n proposed recommendations. . Among them are: of 1 restric- 
colonial territory, and ‘many 
Collegeof the City of New York 
allege the ew Yor 
Labo ‘in Four By H. ond 


of Their Own Cheesing. | By R. R. R. Brooks. 


‘South of Joplin, ‘Story of a Tri-State Diggin s. By L. S. Davipson. ~~ 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. Pp. $2.75. 


The Precsiling Minimum ‘age Standard. By 0. R. Wang 


University of Caleta, 1938. Pp. xiv+281, 


 OrHERs. Berkeley: Universit 9. Pp. 
a : a fight to modi fy the rights of parties to the struggle, the pattern of the sa i : 
ery abor movement and labor legislation would be much simpler. But such a = oe 
description i is not adequate. An equally important cl clue to the multitude of 
social and economic activities focused c on the problems of labor is the need a Es 
a for making the solutions to these problems consistent with and effective eo oh aage 
within: the whole framework of social i institutions at any particular 


time and in any particular s society. 


The magnitude and variety of the problems growing. out of this need are oom 


learly 1 eae in this g oup of books. The most c a 


— 
— 
| 
. 
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\LREVIEW 


r of H.A . Marquand 


on 


labor movement and labor legislation since 1919 in the thirteen chief 


* _ industrial nations of the world. The interest of society at large in the ar 


 rangements for the solution of labor problems is vividly portrayed in the 
to which measures have | to improve the 


absorb the i issues s of industrial relations in n devising 
.; nterest of a higher standard of living for all i is also if. 
noteworthy. Labor itself has devoted much of its attention to this s larger 


a effort. Indeed much of the constant recurring conflict between the revolu- 


_ tionary” and conservative elements in the labor movements | of the several 
nations has hinged on differences i in goal and tactics with respect to this | 
major issue. The trend in Japan, Germany, and Italy has resulted in the 

practical disappearance | of the labor movement in forms familiar to other 

: industrial nations and has produced a distinctive type of labor organization 
_ in Russia which has little in common with that of capitalistic nations. — =— 
‘= book of this sort will be welcomed by students of labor everwhere. — 

= One could wish that the several authors had given more attention to the . 

‘ae analysis and interpretation of of 1 the encyclopedia of facts which they have © 

presented. With the of M llent account of the Eng- 

. - presente ith the exception of Marquand’s excellent account of the Eng- 
lish situation ‘and Perlman’ essay on the American labor scene, the authors 

J ed have produced a handbook, not an interpretive document. But it is a useful 
An and well-organized handbook and fills a real gap in our literature on labor. 
‘The series of lectures by Das on Indian labor legislation cannot be so | 

tm hly recommended. The first hundred pages contain a short survey of the — 
ghly page yofthe 
content of that legislation. ] It is s descriptive rather than critical and will be 


of useful chiefly to those familiar the and d economic 
facts of Indian life to 


x 


order to illustrate about the 
oe of labor legislation. The chief interest for students of the problem F 
isin the fact jthat what progress has been made has resulted not from pres- 
sure from organized labor, but from other sources interested in bringing 
oa the conditions of labor in India i into line with those in countries in a 


with her. Chiefly active. in this | pressure have been 


in the ‘Unted States. For "those who have not had the or 
inclination to follow the voluminous releases which the National Labor. 
_ Relations Board has issued for the information of the public and the defense ~ 
of i its activities, Brooks’ book will furnish an excellent guide i 
s this controversial area of American industrial relations. This j is not to 
say that Unions f Their Own Choosing i is ; uncritical of the work of the — 


ig the 


| 
the 
wh 
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demonstrated, for a great deal of the legislation has been in response to 


BOOK REVIEW 
Board | 
as have the defenders of gre commentator, 
- therefore, who wishes to give full weight to facts on both sides finds himself 
severely handicapped. \ Whatever may b be said of the mistakes the Board 
has made, few persons will be inclined to deny after reading Brooks’ — 
and forceful presentation of the case for the National Labor Relations Act | 
_ that some such device was necessary in American industrial life to remove _ 
the barriers which stood in the way of the organization of labor, or that the 
industrial jurisprudence which lays the foundation for industrial peace 
could be developed without the removal of those barriers. Unions of na 
Choosing should i ina convincing way these issues before all who 


 fanetioning of the Board i in actual cases. _ ts 
If any further evidence of the need | a of to co 
lective bargaining is needed it will be found in South of Foplin, ar an exciting | _ 
account of labor conflict in in the Tri-state lead mining area. (Incidentally, 
2 this is the conflict considered in a recent N.L.R.B. decision. ) The book is - is 
Wy, written in the form of a first-hand record of the author’s visit to the area seis 
which had ‘ad earlier been’ her home. The e description of outright warfar 
—* against organized labor carried on by the employers of the region, with the 
use of every device from manipulation ¢ of local prejudices to gun-play, from 
: ao to pride to threats to the already degrading standard of living ngof 
___ the workers, is vivid evidence of the need for some agency which can remove 
such problems ms in social organization and economic life from the field a 
- battle to the council room for collective bargaining. The inconsistency ll 
such industrial feudalism with | the growth o of the democratic 
igs obvious. The author has given vivid word pictures of the workers of 
=: _ the area with no attempt to make heroes or saints of them. Her story is. f 
are poorly devised which assume a heroic or character on the part 
_ of those individuals whose lives are ordered by such arrangements. are: 
au ‘The attempt to raise standards of living by legislative methods \ was re- 
g22 vealed by Marquand’s study as a dominant trend on the labor front in all = 
a countries. Strackbein’s study deals with one phase of that trend in oll 
_ United States represented in the Walsh-Healey Act. This act attempts to | 
ee exclude poor labor conditions and rates of pay from among t the factors giv- 5 
1g a competitive advantage to any bidders for public contracts. The author 
= is a member of the Public | Contracts Board and therefore speaks w with 
4 authority on the difficulties and possibilities in administering the “ prevail- 
ing minimum wage rates” ’ clause of that Act. The book should be read by © 
all those v who wish to accomplish economic reform by legislative means. 
Its statement of the progress by which a public policy is transformed into 
actual public regulation will be revealing reading for those who assume that _ 
the passing of laws can solve economic problems. The i interpretation of > 
of Congress embodied i in sometimes obscure the s studies of 


ag 
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acts, eee perplexing problems faced in interpreting the facts, the r esis to 
a take account of special factors, present a far from simple task. The public _ 


EST policy of preventing the gravitation of government contracts to firms with 
i competitive advantages resident in the payment of less than prevailing — 
- minima is laudable. | Giving « effect to that policy involves wrestling with | 
a realistic facts of which legislators (to judge from the wording of the Act) 
had little conception. But the author became conscious of those facts * 
administrator and has done an excellent if sometimes repetitious job 


ae “which the Act has succeeded i in \ its purpose or of the effectiveness of its 3 
administration. But the reader gets a clear impression of the fact that 
define more > surely than legislators what the law. shall be 


and are the chief media through which government devices are molded to 
om In these several accounts of the varied adjustments. to need in the field” ; 
moe Me of industrial relations, the important role played by the workers them- 
. eee _ selves in the process has been evident. Their attempts to 1 modify the terms 
the labor contract are the appropriate self-maintenance means taken 
those must depend on those terms. But the i initiative 
and energy’ devoted to that task do not disappear when no contract is 
_ offered, that is, when the worker is unemployed. Panunzio’s study of self. n 
help cooperatives Angeles is s adequate fact. ‘This 


sresting 
of the survival of self-reliance in the midst circumstances in 
which the normal avenues of self-reliance in our culture have been closed. ana 
Few facts descriptive of these organizations have been omitted from the | a 
report; and yet economists will wish that the s survey had thrown more light 
_on the actual development of techniques, such as accounting arrangements, 
evaluation and pricing of goods and services; and sociologists will wish for _ 
a clearer demonstration of the > process by w hich the | techniques of n manage- eye, | 
‘ment and : self-government were developed and of the evolution of group ae 
ways, status relationships, and group solidarity out of the application of > a 
human energy and intelligence to a baffling problem. Much more theoretical 
_ importance could be assigned to this work if those processes were more ade- = a 
quately described by which a group workers starting almost. literally 
sh nothing but their power to labor developed a ‘eipeeacasaie system | 


on Social Security. New York: American Association for Social 


have here a record of the Twelfth Natic nal Conference on Social 
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insurance; integrating ‘social i insurance an 


= of the articles: are instructive, 
Korg the - specific, smaller problems and attempt to deal with underlying pS 
social and economic maladjustments. George E. Bigge, a member of the 
Seca Security Board, for example, did this in his paper on “The Larger 
~ Goal of Social Security.” His conclusion was that “The biggest single prob- - 
lem we face in our struggle toward the goal of genuine social security for — 
a our people as a 1 whole i is not the problem of ‘providing for the needy either _ 
in childhood or in old age, either through charity or through —— 
Neither i is s the problem: of “caring for the The: real, funda- a 


Such emphasis on preventive measures is to the 


taxpayer and to the social in of the 
cial ai 


‘Siduey ‘Hillmen, "Statesman. ‘By GeorceE S 


oe 
ae 


Es. The origin of this book | lay in the fact that Soule and c certain net his asso- he: 
e., -ciates felt that the story of the successful operation of the democratic ae 
x process ought to be told in this time of all-too-frequent despair at the future 7 
of democracy. It is the story ofa . competent leader and his leadership—but ina 
aon also the story of the integration | of that leadership into a going concern ‘Sia cs 
“into a social organization, a union, in which the members have been infused 


es Hillman and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
: ‘The story is significant in its ample illustration of two basic dion “as 
2 (1) he who wants power must seize its @) he who wants to: ‘retain 


fie fields; to assist other unions and to support 

promoting unionization and collective bargaining; to work out an a 

‘dinarily effective strategy for obtaining collective bargaining — 

ments and winning favorable contracts. Further, he acted on the view that 
collective bargaining | must advance the employer’s. interests as well as 
protect labor; it must not put the cooperating employer at a competitive — 
a Consequence, according ‘to Soule, bag Hillman 


acti 


in unemployment 
| 
— 
i ill have an oppor. _ 
vide for himself wi — 
individual who is able and willing to pro 
— 
— 
j= 
papers 


 esneclidane strength, the intelligently effective elimination of racketeers, 
strategically brilliant assault on unorganized Philadelphia, the “union- 
a ization” of scientific management, the i inspiring of Senator La Follette’ = 
committee hearings o on economic planning, the constructive 
on n the NRA Labor r Advisory | Board, the founding of Labor’s ee ae 
League, and the organization and independence of the C.I.O. 
Soule’ s treatment is laudatory (too replete with adjectives) but intelli a 
- gent. He gives a fair amount of background. The combination of his syle 
~ and intra-chapter organization is at times unattractive in that the — 
_ does not quite “ “click” as good biographical reading though the subject — 


tig 


the substance se seem to be there. Anyone interested i in 1 what makes democ- 


Chi 
in 


igo ecology will get their money’s out of the revised edition. 
ook has been changed only by the addition of a brief chapter concern- 73 
g recent statistical trends, and by: revision of a rather brief bibliography. iv 
he specialist will find, in addition, the recent figures concerning the inci- 
dence of divorce in in the United States and revised maps showing the ede | 
i tribution of divorce and desertion i in ‘the Chicago 2 area. The e 


some ‘satisfaction i1 in com 


Sociologists at large, rereading the book proper, ‘will have the aadia g 
ees of examining a good book with the perspective. provided by a 
decade of sociological progress. ‘Unlike a Shakespearian play, it 
seem full of « quotations, but much will seem familiar because of general : 
acceptance of what was new. Mowrer cleared away a 


forces the institution is still ecimulating. The 
ea liant case study analysis of Miriam Donovan makes one regret that few 
diaries have fallen into the hands of equally competent sociologists during 4 
_ the last decade. His family areas still adorn the pages of textbooks, but a 
his type : tensions seem to be replaced by more refined tools of analysis. His _ a= 
foe criticism of the statistical method as applied to the study of family dis- 
ae in the light of achievements by Burgess, Cottrell, and Ter- 
4 man, seems to be chiefly valid as applied to the sterile manipulation of 
inadequate figures supplied by governmental agencies. 
_ The book may have been revised in response to a commercial rather than q 
a sociological need. Readers of the first t edition may be disappointed; others a 
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Jured by unwarranted modernity to become 
with an old yet worth- while book. 


Kirxparrick 


Predicting Success or Failure. in 


is difficult to describe its merits 
“space of a brief review. The authors have undertaken a long and painstak- a 
_ ing research, with a view to developing an instrument for the measurement iS. 
of marital adjustment. and the relating of marital adjustment scores to 
factors i in the backgrounds of the individuals concerned. It was hoped | that & 
substantial steps could be taken toward the | prediction of marital success 
- from antecedent circumstances and personality traits knowable at the time 
of marriage. : 
Several thousand sithdilites were sent out, but since the return was not 
especially high, the study was restricted to 526 marriages. Ratings | of mari- 
a tal happiness were obtained upon a a five- -degree scale. These r ratings an 
4 rather r extraordinary agreement b between husband and wife, marriage part- a 
ner, and outside observer. These ratings were taken, therefore, as the basis : 
= a broader index of marital adjustment. “Agreement between partners, 7 
community of interest, demonstration of affection, dissatisfaction 
i “marriage, and personal unhappiness were weighted in terms of degree of 
association with ratings. Thus an ym of 


role, and response patterns. Many in interesting and statistically significant _ 
relationships were brought forth. The statistical analysis was buttressed 
by a series of case studies, certain of which are presented in the text. The es. 
_ case studies are admirably interpreted with the aid of basic hypotheses” 


in the family situation. 


i jae scores based o on background | factors found tc to be related to cancel 
adjustment scores. The Pearsonian correlation between prediction scores 
and adjustment scores for the 526 couples proved to be +. 51. For a new 


we sample of 155 couples the coefficient was +. 48. T he study concludes with a 
a penetrating analysis of basic The in- 


| 
separate, and sh ‘returns from husband and wile s 


independent The i the may be 
eos as somewhat ‘spurious and deceptive. It i is the possibility | of infer- 
ence, rather than genuine which i is demonstrated. The difficult 

| explain rout of the consistency in marital adjustment r z ee 

scores. those characteristics of personality and back. 

ground which imply a desire t to ) appearances s correlated markedly 

Tn spite of defects, many of sie ‘de authors are quick to acknowledge, pe 

the book has | “conspicuous and outstanding virtues. The methodological : 
approach i is unusually eclectic. Both statistical and case methods are eap- 

plied with insight and originality. Penetrating Save have been set a 

forth concerning the interacti 

_ backed by Terman’s recent contribution, gives assurance that the method. 

ology of social science will become to the 
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of Texas 1938. Pp. 885. F Free. 


This volt me ne floodlights the vast needs of the childre | Se a vast State. ee 


The sur survey, ee in 1934 by the Texas Relief Commission and assist ed 


pod nk ed: (1)a house- to-house canvass made in the spring and summer “oll 
1934, and (2) an of official county records made between June, 


‘through one or both of these procedures. Mik 
Though the study did not attempt t to cover a “true comple of conditions 
_ of Texas ch Idren,” but rather to give “a minimum indication of needs: - 
specific groups,” the exploration of these needs was so broad in scope as to 
involve an appraisal of the whole social machinery of the state as it touches | 
the lives of children. * ‘Even where the substance of the statutes is ade- 

quate,” this machinery. was often found antiquated or otherwise aa ; 

~ Concrete suggestions for filling the gaps in 1 the social machinery — 

@) a special system of guardianship courts to handle all children’s cases, 


Q) welfare units consisting of one c or more ‘counties each ordi: 


(3) an active wide labor service especially | in the problems 
of working children, and (4) a State-wide department of public welfare to _ 


the many services now various boards and divi- 
a 


ng appendices 


isloo 
|) and 
| 
Ee 
| 
ne Texas Child Welfare Survey. By the Bureau 
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: BOOK REVIEWS 
use of the magni 
a the 1 report is written in a vital and interesting style. The reader who 
es looking for statistics will be ill be amply : rewarded by the 144 tables, 22 maps, 


Session, Senttle, WwW 1938. Chicago: University of Chicago 
his ‘Solomon Lowenstein after discussing 


- challenge of totalitarianism to various forms of ‘spiritual freedom, says 


“the final and great test for American democracy” will come “‘in the K 


of the National Conference of Social Work: § Sixty fifth 


om comparison of what our method of life can in provide i in the way of a higher 2 


standard of living, of security of condition, and of industrial democracy.” a Bad 
: This statement is the theme center, as it were, of the 1938 Proceedings. The — 

volume constitutes an “indispensable record of the achievement and the | be 

; objectives of of social workers in their ' strivings for the economic and social 


betterment of daily lifein America. 
It is regrettable that limitations of space made it possible to include only — a 


‘Leonarp F. Requa, JR. 


Government of a Changing London: Oxford i University 1538. 
xiv +367, 57 maps a and diagrams. $5. 00, 
"bility f for a survey statutory | and voluntary social ‘services in 
and the area adjacent t to it. The first volume, which has pa gives . 


7 


the administrative structures existing. This first volume was prepared 
a voluntary workers with the help of Miss E. Ackroyd and financed by the 
Ey a from the Rockefeller Benefaction for the Development of Social — 

Studies. The area covered does not “coincide with local governmental 
administration, but is rather a study of the area of influence of Oxford. =e 
«Fields of inquiry covered include. Geography, Population, Industrial 
Unemployment, Retail Shops, Agri- 
x culture, Structure of Local il Government, Finance of Local Government, 
and Law and Order. The presentation of the material under each of the ¢ 
topics mentioned is a general, descriptive cross-section of the area at the 
time the study was made. Some valuable materials which aid in an an under- ts 
4 standing and interpretation of the descriptive presentation are cape 


tabs 


_ 
— 
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| 
| 
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Be 
— 
a whole, however, the volume published is merely a preliminary pres- 


entation of existing status of the economic and governmental situa. 
a in the Oxford area without any interpretative analysis. The material _ si 
y P y 


i should be of considerable interest and practical value locally as 
a basis for a planned program or for social research, but without the two | eS 


first volume is the reader has a very excellent overview 
tk Oxford area, and i is ready t to consider a plan for its further d development — a 
to the social processes involved. Since there have been 


om as have never taken the next steps, 0 one can n hardly speak oft it as a model or 


University 


Co., 1939. Pp. 163. $1.7 


| Method and Skill in Public Assistance. Ed. by Rosa W i. aul II, No. ee 

1 of The Fournal of Social Work Process). Philadelphia: Pennsylvania . 
> School of Social Work, December, 1938 (distributed by Centaur Book 
204 South Juniper St., Philadelphia). 31. 


= ork: "Asciaton Press, 1 1939. $2.0 00. | 
Medical Information for Social Workers. ‘Ed. by 
- Cuampton, M.D. Baltimore: William Wood and Co., 1938. Pp. xit | 


Community Health Organization: A Manual of Pro- 
cedure Primarily for Urban Areas. 3rd ed. Ed. by Ira V. Hiscock. 


York: The (Commonwealth Fund, 1939- Pp. xvit318. 


The Problen of Leisure. By Henry Durant. London: George Routledge 
y 
Sons,| Ltd., 1938. Pp. ix+-276. tos. 6d. 
—— works have in common some concern with 


in most phases of their development since the’ — 


n 1896 as secretary of the Tie Celie 

Society he had in the change | from charity | “by volunteers to social 
are a case work, and in the movement for tenement house reform and the anti- _ 
J tuberculosis campaign. He edited The Survey, started formal training for 

social workers, and after the San Francisco ‘fire”’ in 1906 set the pattern 
for Red Cross disaster relief. In ‘retrospect he sees the growth of social 


work in ‘terms of its environment, = of major 


— 
the 
ul 
|) wher 
= 
DWARD |. DEVINE. New Jork: Ame 
Res 
2 
whi 
— 
orgs 
— Method and Skill in Public Assistance exemplifies the change from 
volunteer assuming an obvious duty to give moral and spiritual guidance to 


ors 


(or toward) the trained worker seeing. an aid to client participation in the 
limitations of agency responsibility (Devine, pp. 41 f.). 
a mooted question of room for social case work in relief receives an emphatic 
“yes” in these Papers ranging in subject from constructive social interaction 
aa the application « desk to the necessity for a rounded professional, ; 
rather than trade, training in view of the public employee’ s million em- 
* ployers. That five of the seven papers are based upon master’s theses makes 
= the book of interest in the field of social research. 
Integrating the Camp, the Community, and Social Work tells what happens 
eighty-seven problem boys receive for three y years all the adjustive 
services the community can give them, as appraised by quantitative e and 
ae qualitative: comparison with a paired untreated sample: a slight ‘margin 2 
ae verage health. -and anti-social behavior ratings, somewhat fewer delin- 
average hea gs, e fewe 
quents, “certain types of the not-too- heavily-handicapped boys aided to 
better adjustments” (p. The authors conclude that even 


value of the camp situation in establishing 
*: is a contribution to social research as well as to social work, which | 


‘incidentally inchedes the sociological ingredient missing from | many social 


Medical Informat ion for. Social rs off covers 
f that name given at the School of Applied Social Sciences of Western ae 


Reserve University, with a bibliography. It includes chapters on choosing 


a physician (and vice versa), and on the relation of social phys 


aa 1939 edition of Community Heal 


trative ‘Practices of Public Listed as 


“newer problems for which standards have not crystallized are nutrition, 


mental and industrial cancer, heart disease, syphilis « control, and 
concrete and valuable. 


The Problem of Leisure in is the ‘ 


a necessity. He calls for a from the 
approach to activities planned in part by the participants, — 
under local public authorities and trade unions, falling not strangely on 
American ears. Th some . vip K. 


— 
the English situation. Sections on leisure in the machine age 
atious clases of English society, including the unemployed, ae followed 
one on the cinema, football, racing, and gambling and another 
organizations for leisure, Positing self-realization as the ultimate socjal 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
f Fundamental Secielegy. By Eva J. . Ross. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Catholics hold ce: ‘certain fundamentals ‘trathe as the God, 
zit, man has a spiritual soul which is immortal, and man must save his soul by 
his life on earth. It is evident that these principles will have many social - 
implications. There is a great amount of theoretical and practical thought 


available | which, while do 1 not, cases 


with Catholic principles. an undoubted need for euch a book. 
far there have been no entirely satisfactory texts. Ross’s book is 
a slight improvement. Th he work is ambitious, and the author 
a = writers of sociology, briefly y discusses the history and ethics of most 
a of the important social institutions, and also gives the history and present __ 
tatus of many economic and social problems. 

= book is divided into three parts. Part One, including se seven n chapters, a 

subtitled het ‘he Bases of Sociology.” subject matter | of 1 the social 

sciences, the biology of inheritance, character, environment, personality, 

culture, the origin of man, and a brief history of social theory are consid- 

ered. Much of it has no place i ina sociology text, and almost no attempt is _ 

made to use sociological terminology. In Part Two, Ross_ discusses social 


pages are re devoted to property among primitives, -and more than 
_ pages are given to Henry George and his single tax. Part Three is designed — 
to serve as a second semester course in social al problems | and i is the best : sec. 
tion of the book, in spite of the fact that it ‘contains r material. usually 
The book lis 1 replete with broad, unsupported generalizations. It is marred 
p t errors of fact such as the statement (p. §80) in reference to the i immigra- 
a: act of 11924, where in one paragraph there are at least st three errors i 
_statement 
The reviewer, however, would be unjust if he did not acknowledge an 
bibliography, an outstanding job of book designing and printing, 


cand at least a closer — toa ac cea for Catholics than has yet nf 


Marquette University 
Marquette University 
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York: The Macmilla 
Thet title of this 
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book 
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3! 4 rarel 
mea 
need 
a Hl in this section. The chapter on the institution of property J it 
in this section. The chapter on the inst 
ane 
q 
insti 
939- Pp. xxiit+609. $3.50. 
ot too bro h as the in- ne — 
t. It is too broad inasmuch as the 


BOOK REVIEWS 
a oe too narrow in the s sense that these institutions are not merely poe 
but are also a analyzed with regard to their underlying environmental and _ 
human determinants, and the process of 
purpose of the book, as stated in: 
3-4) and the “Suggestions to Students and (pp. 515- is to 
i make a synthesis of the best of past and current sociological knowledge _ 
a: which will give beginning students a broad foundation in the fundamentals _ 
Er of social structure and social process. To this end Panunzio has divided the i: 
into five parts, dealing respectively with “The Social Institutional 


“The Factors,” “The Institutions,” “Social Institutional 
esse ” and of Western Society.” Each of these sections is a 


rarely” found i in 1 sociological texts is the author’s use of insti- 
tutions developed in social anthropology as both point of departure and o 
terminus of his presentation. Hence the basic ‘ ‘social problems,” as sketched _ = | 

: on this canvas, are those faced by all societies in the satisfaction of their Be 
_ fundamental needs. T he pricks and goads of present discontents are thus aan 
reduced to their p proper proportions. 
og For his definition of an institution ‘the author is indebted in no -. 
measure to the functional interpretation propounded by Malinowski. 
Panunzio | agrees that “every around a ‘fandamental 
need, permanently unites a group of people i in a cooperative task and has 
its particular body of doctrine and its technique of craft.” An analysis of a 

any institution, then, must deal with four essential subsystems: concepts, 7 

_ associations of people, usages and rules, and sets of instrumental objects. 


lia Having outlined this concept of institutions the author proceeds with 
an examination of the ‘Toles played in the emergence and development of a 
blocks of man’s “organized interests and activities by the physical 


onment, the human organism, : Factors” are the 


summaries are more than adequate for | purposes of 
ey graduate instruction, this section would have profited by a clearer state- = 
institutions. 


esses, the bulk of ‘the factual “material. In 
_ former, Panunzio : analyzes American society and culture under the headings | a 
of eight Major i institutions: : marital, familial, educational, recrea- 


or health, institution is promised in edition.) On the whole, 


data show a discriminating choice, i the treatment accorded them also _ 
_ raises an important question of method. The casting of these historical — wnt 
_ Statistical materials into a developmental mold does not square at all points aa “icele e 
the requirements inherent in the functional definition as outlined 
Part I inconsistency reflects less on the ‘present author’ work, 


— 
— 
— 
com 
— 
of 
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“ever, it t does « on the studies of field wo 


_ ered. Each chapter r raises many points for discussion; but these may be 
thrashed out with more profit i in the classroom than i in a review. In Part 


major r patterns of and trends in Western culture and, where the da data v war 
it, plots circumspectly their probable future development. _ 
A glossary of 172 sociological terms, _including the (starred) 60 recom- 
mended by the American Sociological Society, i is appended. Teachers 
pre will find this conceptual inventory extremely useful both as a 
ene: and as a challenge. Each chapter is furnished with a list of biblio- 
the book itself is fully” indexed by name and 


Miftin Co., 1939. ane sin 531. $1 72. 


No ) unanimity exists as to what should be covered by the elementary = 
te 


“high school text in sociology. ‘As an“ “institutional approach” this book is 

_ devoted to a simple, rather obvious description of seven institutions: the © 5S 
community, “family, ‘state, opinion, industry, school and cl church, with 
brief « comments ‘on some of the significant problems, which arise e in their 
4 functioning. As such, the book fulfills its purpose and is accompanied by ae 
suitable statistics, graphic illustrations, study both 


= 


fair understanding of social life from such ‘superficial descriptions 
formal institutions is at best debatable. Even so, the “institutional ap- 
proach” could safely present some understanding of the interdependent 
x and interrelated functioning of church, state, , economic or; organizations, oe 
a . agencies, and press in a local community, state, or nation. This the 
book fails to do. Nor is there much emphasis upon the subtle methods by _ 
ae which institutional controls are imposed. In a few cases no mention is an 
function a given institution. The chapter on “The Modern 
Church” for example makes no reference to the spiritual functions 
the church purports to have i in helping men meet their difficulties of living 
dying in a confused and often painful world. The chapter on 
“Radio, Press, and Motion Pictures” ” is more plain -spoken than most, and 
a “the ones on “The Democratic Way” and “ “Peace and War” are definitely to 


commended for their critical analyses of tl these current problems. = 
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